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mt ae Wave To Europe 


STATION WRUL 


Sunpay afternoon in Boston, one or 
two asked suggestively, “Are you com- 
ing over for the broadcast?” Answer- 
ing that query, there were at four 
o’clock seven people in the pews of 
St. Mark’s Church of that city, the 
Rev. William B. Sadtler pastor. More 
or less of a hubbub had been noticed 
such as is reminiscent of preparation 
for Children’s Day programs. One 
heard snatches of sentences—‘‘We’ve 
never sung together before; I hope it 
goes all right.” “How many seconds will 
that take?” There seemed to be no 
rhyme nor reason to any of it, and to 
the uninitiated it all appeared pointless 
confusion from which nothing could 
come except more confusion. Mr. 
Taplin, seated quietly at the organ, pre- 
sented the only calm picture; and the 
only indication of what was to come 
was a long upright pipe, with a bulge 
at the top, which stood midway of the 
chancel. 

Then, for no apparent reason, there 
was sudden quiet. The people crys- 
tallized into meaningful groups. There 
was still the organist; he had-somehow 
been augmented by a curious child who 
was sitting just behind him and atten- 
tively watching his feet and hands. But 
now the pew occupants were in rever- 
ent attitude, the aisles were empty, 
four people were grouped about the 
pipe in the chancel (which was, of 
course, a microphone), and two pastors 
stood at the altar. Suddenly one of 
them was gone, and a telephone bell 
tinkled. An explanatory voice from the 
rear, in a piercing whisper, made 
known the fact, “’E’s callin’ ’im.” 

Our Common Inheritance 


Before the meaning of this announce- 
ment could be decoded, there sounded 
the majestic chords of the Lutherans’ 
own hymn, “A Mighty Fortress Is Our 
God.” In a matter of seconds, there 
was a red glow in a box on the organ 
case, and each one realized that WRUL, 
by short wave, was reaching across 
ocean and continent to Lutherans 


Bew Patten Weidt Describes an 
Experience in Boston 


everywhere. In their hearts, the mem- 
bers of the quartet must have truly felt, 
“Christ for the world we sing.” 

In sharp contrast to the earlier tur- 
moil, there was now only an intense 
and sincere concentration by each in- 
dividual in appreciation of the privilege 
of sending the inspiration, the comfort, 
and the joy of the gospel to the corners 
of the earth. The listeners had that 
feeling of buoyancy and uplift which 
comes from a religious service led by 
trained people with full and earnest 
hearts—the same which one feels at a 
seminary commencement when the 
choir sings—a feeling of being carried 
along by an irresistible force; a cer- 
tainty about Christianity; a knowledge 
that many people believing alike and 
acting in occordance with that belief 
will surely bring the world to Christ. 


Familiar Songs 

The hymns used were familiar and 
thus calculated to bring comfort and 
assurance, as old friends might. The 
ether vibrated with the petition of 
Thomas Benson Pollock, which also be- 
came the plea of each singer and the 
prayer of each hearer: “Jesus, with 
Thy Church abide, Be her Saviour, 
Lord, and Guide, While on earth her 
faith is tried. We beseech Thee, hear 

” Assurance that the Church is eter- 

nal, but that the world is merely tran- 

sient, was sung in the words of Arthur 

Cleveland Coxe: 

“O where are kings and empires now, 
Of old that went and came? 

But, Lord, Thy Church is praying yet, 

A thousand years the same.” 

Maybe the quartet had not worked to- 

gether before, but they had no difficulty 

in asking for comfort in the Great Re- 

former’s satisfying prayer: 

“O Comforter, of priceless worth, 
Send peace and unity on earth; 
Support us in our final strife, 

And lead us out of death to life.” 

During the singing of one hymn the 

listener noticed how softly the descend- 
ing sun slanted through the chancel’s 
stained glass figure. For a time the 
window seemed alive and its message 
almost audible. The rich red of the 
Saviour’s robe glowed and assumed 
reality. And as His hands stretched 
forth, did He not actually say, “Come 
unto Me?” And was not that what 
every note of music and each syllable 
of speech meant during that half hour? 
What prayers were in the hearts of 
those who sang, and those who 
preached and read the Word! Did they 
(Continued on page 30) 
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News 


| that our religion and our creation are from 


recollections of early teaching. The prayer 


‘youngest child to receive and retain the 
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Young Followers of The Way 


The Way, as the early Christians loved to 
call their earthly pilgrimage to an eternal 
abiding place, was not too hidden nor too - 
difficult for little ones to travel. The fact is 
that impressions made on our minds during 
childhood by our Lord’s teachings are of 
marvelous clearness and of lifelong persis- 
tence. People of mature years and of expe- 
rience in soul-troubling events and sur- 
roundings often astonish themselves by their 


taught by the mother as they knelt at the 
bedside, the verses of the Bible and the 
hymns “learned by heart” in earliest child- 
hood, and the grateful memories of an in- 
fluential Sunday school teacher—these dem- 
onstrate the receptiveness of mind and heart 
in “the followers of the way.” One proof 


the same divine source is the capacity of the 
truths brought us by our Lord Jesus Christ. 


True religion must comprehend the en- 
tirety of a person’s existence, starting with 
its beginning and continuing into eternity, 
since the soul’s life is “from everlasting to 
everlasting.” The term catholic is im- 
properly defined when it is said to refer to 
“what has at all times in all places by all 
persons been believed.” True catholicity is 
indeed an attribute of the Christian religion, but not on 
the basis of time, geography, and numbers. By such a 
standard no ecumenical, no exclusive church can be 
found. The real universality lies in the fact that at no 
time and in no situation does an individual’s living—in 
the body or after the soul has left the body—cease to be 
in the mind of God. 


Quite obviously, one essential “mark of Christian 
catholicity” for a church as distinguished from an in- 
dividual is the spread of its ministry over all ages, 
classes, and relationships of mankind. The teaching of 


_ Christ on this matter is plain beyond doubt or con- 


troversy. He took little children in His arms and blessed 
them. His commands concerning the ministry of the 
Word and Sacraments were such as to include the span 


_ of spiritual regard from the babe to the most aged fol- 
- lower. The apostles understood Him, and the proclama- 


tion first heard by those gathered “in one place with 

one accord on the day of Pentecost” was speedily 

brought to the ears of any and all who would listen. 
Conclusions are logically derived from this true 


So — 


al ee 


catholicity of our religion. It must not be overlooked 
ky parents and sponsors that ‘there is a place in our 
Lord’s Kingdom for babes in arms. Let them be brought 
to the church to be baptized and given title to eternal 
life by the divine gift of regeneration. And in order that 
the Word and Sacraments may be available, the church 
must impress upon its mature members their obligation 
to establish and maintain whatever institutions are 
needed to “bring the gospel to every creature.” 

Tue LUTHERAN commends to the earnest attention of 
the members. of the United Lutheran Church the activ- 
ities for spiritual welfare administered by the Parish 
and Church School Board. The illustration on this page 
is a reproduction of a page in the beginners’ book of 
The Christian Life Course. Years of study and countless 
conferences have occurred by this board and those 
whom it serves in order that the families of the U. L. 
C. A. may best be served in the field of religious educa- 
tion. The one factor about which just complaint may be 
made is the support received from the parents of chil- 
dren and the adults of the congregations. 

(Continued on page 17) 
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“Church of Tomorrow" 

Frank Luoyp Wricut’s “Church of the Future,” be- 
ing constructed for the Community Church of Kansas 
City, will be ready for occupancy about November 1. 
City building officials have clashed with the noted mod- 
ernistic architect regarding some of the specifications, 
and some compromises had to be made. 

A gunite “hide” is now being sprayed against paper- 
backed mesh which covers the bird-cage steel frame- 
work. Into the last coat of gunite will go enough iron 
oxide to produce a dusty rose color. 

Interior walls of the church will be coated a creamy 
color. Individual theatre-type chairs, a shaft of light 
projecting into the sky from a crown of searchlights, 
and floor heating are among the novelties introduced 
into church architecture in the new structure. 


Time for Religious Instruction 

Errorts to legalize plans to provide public seneel 
children with religious instruction on released time met 
with defeat in six of the seven 
state legislatures in which the 
issue was recently introduced, 
according to a survey reported 
by Religious News Service. 

The only state to permit re- 
leased time this year was Massachusetts, bringing the 
total number of states in which such education is ap- 
proved to nine. The other states are Illinois, New York, 
Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Oregon, South Dakota, and 
West Virginia. 

The custom of allowing released time already prevails 
in forty states, but has so far won legislative sanction in 
only these nine. 

Here is what happened in states where the religious 
education bills recently failed to pass: 

California: Bill died by pocket veto after passing both 
houses. 

Colorado: Bill passed by judiciary committee but failed 
to get out of rules committee. 

New Mexico: Bill passed the house; reported favorably 
by senate education committee, but recommitted 
during closing days of session. 

Oklahoma: Bill passed the senate but never reached the 
house. 
Pennsylvania: 

education. 

Rhode Island: Bill died in senate judiciary committee. 

Oklahoma City will launch a program of religious in- 
struction in the public schools, in co-operation with the 
city council of churches. The course will be optional 
with the students. Fully accredited teachers will give 
the course, for which credit will be given toward com- 
pletion of city educational requirements. 


Bill shelved by house committee on 


Army ys. Ministry 

A SPOKESMAN for Capital University, American Lu- 
theran school in Columbus, Ohio, says that refusal of 
the United States draft boards to place in deferred clas- 
sification students who plan to enter theological sem- 


By G. ELSON RUFF 


inaries will “wipe out” seminary enrollments by 1942. 
The Roman Catholic bishop of the Columbus diocese, 
the Rev. James J. Hartley, makes a similar protest 
against the draft board attitude, saying that it will result 
in serious shortage of candidates for the priesthood. 
Itight students in St. Charles Borromea College Sem- 
inary at Columbus were recently reclassified from 4-D . 
to 1-A. 


Walk to Church? 


Carrouu E, Mratey, New York State commissioner of 
motor vehicles and conservator of petroleum products, — 
wants ministers to preach to their people about walking ~ 
te church and saving gasoline. 

The Watchman-Examiner, Baptist weekly, believes i 
there is a “great deal of useless Sunday driving” which — 
might be given up, such as “‘insect-infested picnics and 
Sunday joy rides,” but warns that the automobile is an 
almost indispensable means of getting to church. 

A Baptist preacher in Queens Village, N. Y., Dr. J. © 
Earle Edwards, has already advanced beyond theory in 
the gas-saving campaign; he is making his parish rounds 
on a bicycle. Dr. Edwards told his congregation about 
the necessity of saving gas, and as a result his friend 
Abraham Ross, who is the proprietor of a gas station, 
presented him with the bicycle. 

“T have been driving on an average of 1,500 miles a 
month,” the clergyman says. “I estimate that by push- 
ing the pedals instead of the accelerator, I will be saving 
more than 100 gallons of gas each month.” 


Church-related and Secular Schools 


DeEcLARING that “the independent and state-supported 
schools are needed to complement and supplement each ~ 
other,” Dr. Guy E. Snavely of New York City, executive 
director of the American Association of American Col- 
ieges, told the tenth annual session of the Conference of 
Church-Related Colleges of the Southeast that “the dual 
system of education is the only hope of democracy, for 
if the independent and church-related colleges shoul 
be closed, we would have in this country simply a state- 
controlled system, which eventually would lead to 
totalitarian government.” rn 

“If the church-related colleges are to exist at all, they 
must be one of two things,” declared Dr. Snavely. “First, 
they must produce a superior product; and secondly, di 
they must lay emphasis on spiritual development rather 
than on material.” le 

Another speaker, Dr. Gordon Poteat, of the Crozer 
Theological Seminary, Chester, Pa., told the conference 
that “our times demand bold and uncompromising pub- * 
lic declarations on the part of Christian educators of the — 
perils we face in government when we cut loose from ~ 
our religious moorings.” ; 

“We must have the courage to challenge secularist- 
minded educators to debate upon this issue,” he de- 
clared. “We must cease trying simply to defend the 
educational citadels which we hold precariously and — 
become aggressive exponents of a sound public policy.” 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


By Ju.ius F. SEEBACH 


Australia’s perennial water problem, which has kept 
a land of 3,000,000 square miles to a population of 
7,000,000 people, is about to succumb to the engineering 
genius of Dr. John Job Crew Bradfield. Australia has 
four fine rivers flowing east into the Pacific. Because 
cf heavy rains in their region, they carry away immense 
floods, while the interior of this island continent and 
toward the south seldom see rain. Dr. Bradfield’s plan 
is amazingly simple. He intends to capture only the 
flood waters of these rivers and turn their overflow into 
channels that slant inward, many of them natural and 
easily usable. The immediate plan is to redeem 2,000,000 
_ acres for cultivation; but Bradfield will not be satisfied 
~ until he has recovered 400,000 square miles to fertility 
in the hottest and driest part of the interior. As a result 
vanished streams will be restored artificially, yet at the 
same time produce conditions that will return the 
| streams to a natural flow. The plan will naturally entail 

vast labor, thereby inviting many workmen and poten- 
tial citizens. Following them will be tillers of the soil, 


' more sheep ranches, increasing wealth and a rapidly 


growing population. 


France Needs a wizard of finance to straighten out her 
monetary ills. However, even a wizard could hardly 
have all that it would take. The simple, harrowing fact 
is that, according to Vichy’s Department of Commerce, 
the government needs 134,193,864,000 francs to meet 
the ordinary current budget of 96,959,905,000 francs and 
37,233,959,000 frances in an extraordinary budget for “the 
liquidation of expenses resulting from hostilities (Syria 
and Dakar, for instance), for public works and for com- 
batting unemployment.” To meet these pressing needs, 
Vichy’s entire income is set at 68,205,014,000 francs, 
leaving a deficit for 1941-of 65,988,850,000 francs. A 
wizard might deal successfully with such a deficit. But 
Vichy has another expenditure—400,000,000 francs daily 
to pay for the privilege of having the German troops in 
occupied France. Multiply that sum by 365, and see 
what it amounts to. Altogether, that is a task too large 
for any wizard, even for the Reich’s special manipulator, 
Dr. Funk. 


Now That Switzerland’s dual centennial celebrations 
(Berne 750th; Swiss Confederations 650th) are over, 
this freedom-loving people have turned undaunted to 
the cares of a present that patiently endures the dark- 
_ ening clouds of a future not so bright. It took courage 
to celebrate under the uttered threats and lowering 
ramparts that enclosed them on all sides—Germany on 
the north and east, Italy on the south, badgered France 
en the west. Nevertheless, Berne (June 21 and 22) 
observed the initial establishment of its freedom with 
simple but impressive dignity. All Switzerland cele- 
brated (August 1) the founding of their Confederation 
at the Riitli meadow, where the first members met in 
A. D. 1291. Significant for the present celebration was 
the original reason for the Confederation, as a defense 
against the totalitarian aggression of the House of Haps- 
hurg, recently risen at that time. Switzerland had no 


part that night (August 1) in the blackout that swathed 
the rest of Europe with foreboding and terror. Runners 
set out from Riitli to carry torches throughout the night 
to all parts of the nation. The Swiss passion for freedom 
blazed more brightly than ever in the wake of the hurry- 
ing torches. 


The Vatican is waging a stubborn controversy with 
the Fascist government. The precipitating cause was 
Italy’s recent expulsion of Niko Mirosevitch, the Yugo- 
slay Minister to the Holy See, from its borders, on the 
charge that Niko was making political propaganda. Of 
course, for Italy the Yugoslav government does not 
exist. Did she not have “a glorious part” in its conquest 
a few months ago? Besides, the Vatican State is en- 
tirely surrounded by the Fascist State. That makes a 
clear case for Fascism, so it thinks. On the other hand, 
Italy is bound by the Lateran Treaty made by Mussolini 
for an immediate advantage. That agreed that Italy 
should maintain diplomats accredited to the Vatican in 
its territory, or at least place no obstacles.in the way of 
their passage into Vatican territory. The Vatican is 
dcetermined to insist on its rights as a sovereign state. 
So says the Vatican’s Secretariat of State; but the 
Fascists are equally stubborn. 


The Catholic hierarchy of Latin America is suspicious 
of the U. S. A. That is Harold Callender’s conviction, 
after an extensive tour of the continent in the interests 
of The New York Times. There are other reasons, eco- 
nomic and political, of course, to account for Uncle 
Sam’s hard road to friendship with his southern neigh- 
bors, some of them, no doubt, justifiable at times. Never- 
theless, the hierarchical suspicion may be accepted as 
fundamental. (1) The spirit of the Catholic Church is 
naturally totalitarian, in thought and system, but the 
South American branch is even more remote from the 
democratic point of view than the European branches. 
Moreover, the South American States have evolved 
largely in the atmosphere of the strife of opposing dic- 
tators. (2) The masses of the Latin Americans are more 
open to the influencing of their opinions by the Church 
because of their large ratio of illiteracy. (3) The South 
American Church is naturally suspicious because the 
U. S. A. is usually credited with being a Protestant 
country; is the supposed home of the fullest freedom of 
speech and action, furnishes a fertile breeding-ground 
for a multiplicity of sects that might presumably be 
dangerous to the Holy Church; because of our fre- 
quently expressed sympathy for leftist movements (like 
the Spanish Loyalists, for instance), though Protestant- 
ism itself is also regarded as leftist in its very nature; 
distrust of the spread of the influence of Free Masonry 
in the U. S. A.; resentment of Protestant missions, 
which they regard as propaganda. Fortunately the 
Catholic Church in South America does not have the 
dominating power it once exercised in national affairs 
other than religious, and there are many other interests 
throughout the southern continent which favor the 
growth of closer relations with the U.S. A. 
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Plotting a Curve—A Call 
To Straighten and Raise the Curve of Attendance 
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By S. WHITE RHYNE, Executive Secretary 


Here is a little study in values. It is planned for you—Mr. and Mrs. 
Parent, Reverend Pastor, Honorable Church Councilman, Sir Sunday 
School Superintendent, and Mr. and Madame President. The first question 
before us is, “What is the most important gift that you can give to your 
children and your young people?” “What, in fact, is the most important 
for yourself?” 

On this page is a chart made up of a number of spaces. There are 


twelve large spaces. In each of ten of these spaces there is placed a gift. 


These represent some of the fundamental gifts which we would like for our 
children and young people to have. Indeed, we spend most of our precious 
time and money trying to get them for our children and young people, and 
for ourselves. 


THE STUDY 

You can’t afford to miss this study. It’s basic to your purpose in life. 
Take just a few minutes to make it. You ought to finish in a short time, but 
don’t be surprised if it leads you into further study. Regardless of how 
long it takes it will be worth your time. 


First, read over the ten gifts. Study them. As you read you will very 


likely think of several other gifts you would like to add. Write the two most 
important of these in the two large blank spaces. Now you should have a 
list of twelve of the most important gifts that you can imagine. All of these 
you would like to give to your children. 

Next, to the side of the large spaces are three columns of small spaces. 
Study the list of gifts carefully and then rate them in the order of importance 
in the first column. Beside the one you consider most important place the 
figure 1; by the next most important place the figure 2; and on down the 
list until the least important will be rated 12. Somewhere in your considera- 
tion you should reach a decision. It is an important step in life to do this. 
This decision should give direction to all of your future aims and efforts 
in living. 

The third step in the study is to evaluate the amount of time that you 
are now giving to secure each of these gifts. This may be more difficult 
than rating the importance. In fact, you may feel that there is such an 


overlapping in the time spent in securing these gifts that you cannot give — 


an actual inventory of your time. But you should be able to rate the time 
spent as you did the importance—in the order of the amount. Make the 


effort. It will be worth while. Remember that you are rating the amount | 


of time you spend now; not what you now think you ought to spend. Simply 
place a 1 in the small space of the second column by the gift for which you 
give the most of your time. Place a 2 by the gift for which you give the 
second largest portion of your time, and on down the list. 
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The fourth step is to follow through the third column 
on the basis of the amount of money you spend for these 
gifts. Here again you may have to rate them on the 
basis of the 1, 2, 3, etc., plan. 

The fifth step is to compare your ratings. Is there a 1 
in the “Time” and the “Money” columns following the 
1 in the “Importance” column? Is this true of the sec- 
ond most important gift, and on down the line? 
Shouldn’t we give most of our time and most of our 
money for the gifts which are most important for our 
children, and for ourselves? 


A FINAL STEP 
There is no way for others to determine what your 
findings reveal. But others do not need to know this. 


N 
l M 
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you must have come to the conclusion whether you will 
lessen your efforts in time and money for Christ, keep 
them the same, or raise them. This is a momentous de- 
cision. On the basis of it throughout our Church, the 
Church must depend for the straightening and raising 
of the curve of attendance in our Sunday schools, church 
services, and sessions of the Children of the Church and 
the organizations of the Church. 


A CHART 

To every pastor in the United Lutheran Church in 
America there is going an enrollment and attendance 
chart, one for each congregation he serves. The con- 
gregation is being asked to seore attendance on this 
chart in as many of its groups as possible. Directions 
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HOW TO USE 


To the total enrollment of the group (Sunday School congregation, ofc.) add half 
14s many more. Divide this fotel by 40 [the number of horizontal lines on the chart} 


These findings should be a personal matter for you to 
consider. If you are satisfied there is nothing else to do 
but put your best efforts into keeping the status quo, 
but be sure you are right. If you are not satisfied, some- 


thing should be done about it. This is a final step. Study 


how you can bring the ratings of the three columns 
more into harmony with each other. Start doing it. 

What does all of this have to do with plotting a curve? 
Simply this. In that list of gifts which you have been 
studying there is to be found the word “Christ.” Some- 
where in your order of importance you rated Him. 
Somewhere in your scoring you decided on the amount 
of your time and money you are spending to give Christ 
to your children and to get Him for yourself. In your 
review of your ratings you must have noticed whether 
you are giving time and money toward giving Christ to 
your children in the same proportion that you have 
rated Him in importance for them. In your considera- 
tion of the need of revising any of your present efforts 


are found on the chart. A cut of that chart is reproduced 
here in order that it may be recognized when it is hung 
in your church. If the plan is followed as suggested, 
every congregation in the Church will have an oppor- 
tunity to plot a curve of the attendance at all sessions 
of its groups. The Attendance Record will thus be made 
visible to everyone. It is hoped that every congregation 
in the Church will keep a careful record of attendance 
in at least the Sunday school and the church services. 

This is SEPTEMBER—Parish Education Month. One 
great objective is held before the Church at this season. 
It calls upon each congregation to set in motion plans 
To Increase and Improve its educational work. Every 
congregation is asked to make its own effort to increase 
the enrollment and improve the attendance of each of 
its educational agencies at least ten per cent. This effort 
should include the Sunday school, weekday school, 
catechetical class, church services, and all the other edu- 
cational agencies. 
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Marks of a Well Done Job 


Secretary ARTHUR P. BLACK Lists Ten Items for a 


10. 


Completed Every Member Visitation 


Contacts every confirmed member. No other pro- 
gram during the Church Year does that! 


Reveals latent talent. It is astonishing how much 
latent talent there is in the average congregation 
that remains latent in those congregations where 
the Every Member Visitation is unknown. 


Develops trained workers, as does no other pro- 
gram. This because the Every Member Visitation 
offers a better training school than any other pro- 
gram. 


Brings the active and inactive members together. 
This is inevitable in any real Visitation set-up. And 
bringing these two groups together is good for both, 
if for no other reason than to become better ac- 
quainted. 


Results in contacts between the church and the un- 
churched. And what an opportunity for evangelism 
these contacts present! Yes, so simple an act as in- 
teresting the unchurched in His Church is evangel- 
ism. 


Shifts the financial responsibility from “the faithful 
few” to an ever-increasing number. Half the mem+ 
bers in the average congregation contribute noth- 
ing towards its local support, and two-thirds con- 
tribute nothing towards the support of its program 
beyond the local parish boundaries. A real Visita- 
tion never fails to remedy this shameful situation. 


Shifts the work of the congregation from the shoul- 
ders of the few to an increasing number every year. 
If the reader is shocked to read that 50 per cent of 
the members in the average congregation contribute 
nothing to current expenses, and 66 per cent con- 
tribute nothing to benevolence, he may feel the 
need of “first aid” when he reads that considerably 
less than 20 per cent do practically all the work in 
the average congregation. In many congregations 
10 per cent would be more nearly correct! 


Builds up attendance at the regular church services. 
And, by the way, one of the surest solutions of the 
vexing “money problem” in any congregation is 
increased church attendance! It may be set down 
as at least 99 per cent true that increased church 
attendance results in increased financial contribu- 
tions. 


Broadens our Christian horizons. A real Visitation 
set-up always does that! Why? Because it brings 
to us the whole program of the whole church—the 
local parish, the local synod, the United Lutheran 
Church in America, the Lutheran Church around 
the world, in a word, Christ’s Church everywhere! 


Discovers prospects for the Sunday school and the 
various auxiliaries, as well as prospects for full 
church membership. No other general program of 
the congregation lends itself as naturally to dis- 
covering prospects as the Every Member Visitation. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BUDGET 


There have been four standard aids to a real Every 
Member Visitation from the beginning, no one of which 
can be ignored, or even slighted, without weakening the 
whole congregational program. One is the congrega- 
tional budget. To the uninitiated it may seem super- 
fluous to emphasize the need of a carefully prepared 
budget for the congregation. But those “in the know” 
do not need to be told that we have congregations that 


’ 


oe 


entirely lack a budget! Fortunately, their number is ~ 
relatively few. A much larger number do not have 


anything like a complete budget, that is, a budget that 
really gives needed information that can be used as a 
guide through the year. The congregational budget 
should go into sufficient detail—in estimated receipts 
as well as estimated disbursements—to give the mem- 
bers information at once definite, clear and simple. The 
congregational budget sometimes is “fearfully and won- 
derfully” drawn, so drawn in fact, that its main pur- 
pose would seem to be to conceal rather than to reveal 
information about the financial status of the congrega- 
tion. The congregational budget is not the private prop- 
erty of the pastor and the church council: it is the 
property of the congregation as a whole. The humblest 
member is entitled to know the why and wherefore of 
every item in the budget. If some of our “smart” pas- 
tors and church councilmen only knew it, one reason 
why a lot of members give so sparingly, or not at all, is 
because of the “none of your business” attitude followed 
in presenting the budget. 


THE DUPLEX ENVELOPE 


The second standard aid to a real Every Member 
Visitation is the envelope system of giving. Different 
styles of envelopes are used—the Duplex, or two-pocket, 
one for current expenses and one for benevolences; the 


one-pocket, which becomes an arch-enemy of the benev-— 


olence program of the congregation where the treasurer 
is self-centered and parochial-minded; the Triplex, 


which is sometimes used by congregations that carry a | 


third item, such as reducing a debt, in addition to cur- 
rent expenses and benevolences. For obvious reasons 
our Laymen’s Movement always has sponsored the 
Duplex Envelope in preference to the one-pocket en- 
velope. The advantage of the envelope system of giving 
is that it puts system and regularity into our giving, 
makes it easier to. secure the necessary funds to carry 
on the benevolent work of the congregation (by remov- 
ing, in part at least, the temptation to use all contribu- 
tions for local expenses) , and results in increased giving. 
Anyone knows it is easier for the majority of us to give 
$1 a week through the envelope than $13 at the end of 
each quarter. If the Every Member Visitation does not 
result in increasing the number of contributors through 
the Duplex Envelope it has not been a real Every 
Member Visitation. There is a wealth of practical truth 


in this assertion. 
pa 
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THE PLEDGE CARD 

The third standard aid to a real Every Member Vis- 
itation is the pledge card, upon which the members in- 
dicate that they will plan to give, each week, both to 
the local congregational program and to the program of 
the congregation beyond the local parish, “as God pros- 
pers them.” This is the scriptural rule for giving, and 
the only rule recognized by our Laymen’s Movement. 
More and more members pledge every year. Where we 
used to print 500,000 cards for use during the Every 


_ Member Visitation each fall we now print 700,000 or 


more. People who pledge for the support of their con- 


_gregational budget make it possible for the pastor and 


the church council to map out a definite program with 
assurance that they will be able to follow it through to 
the end. Moreover, they elevate His Church to the 
same plane on which they already have placed the de- 
partment store, the telephone company, the gas com- 


) pany, the electric light company, all the clubs and fra- 


ternal organizations to which they belong, etc. And 


that’s only “being on the level” with God, isn’t it? 


THE QUARTERLY STATEMENT 


The fourth standard aid to a real Every Member Vis- 
itation is the quarterly statement. This is a statement 
sent to members January 1, April 1, July 1, and October 
1. each year, notifying them just where they stand 
financially with the congregation—whether they are 


is paid up in full, or are in arrears, or have paid nothing. 


This is a simple business-like procedure, universally fol- 
lowed throughout the business world, except that the 
business world sends out monthly instead of quarterly 
statements. Many of our congregations do not use this 
common sense method at all. Others use it occasionally. 
In these two groups are the congregations that never 
know “where they are’—from the standpoint of con- 
tributing and non-contributing members. Three things 
they know very definitely are (1) that they are always 
in trouble, financially; (2) that they are consistently 
losing regular, systematic ~contributors; and (3) that 
more and more members are losing interest and drifting 
away. 

The quarterly statement, like the pledge card, the 
Duplex Envelope, and the budget, is one of the very 
best aids through the year the pastor and church coun- 
cil have. That fact should be emphasized emphatically 
during the Every Member set-up. 


A College Privilege 

Tue daily newspapers carried a story a short time 
ago to the effect that a certain midwest college, which 
has had a long and honorable record in the field of 
Christian education, has announced that it will abandon 
its program of college chapel services. The president of 
the college, in explaining the action, is quoted as saying 
that it is useless to continue a service in which the stu- 
dents have no interest. 

In reply it ought to be said that it is one of the respon- 
sibilities of a college—at least of a Christian school— 
to develop an interest within the lives of the students 
which will support a chapel program that has dignity 
and worth. We believe it to be as much a part of the 
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duty of an institution of higher learning to train young 
people in the appreciation and enjoyment of the great 
inspirations of life as to train them in mathematics. 

Lest this seem to be a special criticism of this par- 
ticular college, let it be said that “chapel,” as a feature 
of our educational system, seems to be definitely on the 
way out. And we are of the profound conviction that, 
when it has ceased to be, higher education will have suf- 
fered an irreparable loss. Any college that is allowing 
its chapel services to fall into a state of neglect is failing 
at one of the most crucial points of its whole function. 

Education is more than a mere process of teaching 
growing young people a series of facts, a method of 
study, or a technique of research and investigation. The 
college which best serves its student body is one which 
also provides them with contacts with kindling person- 
alities, and exposes them to the great inspirations of life. 
It is as much the function of a college to direct young 
people in their appreciation of the divine resources of 
life as to guide them in studying the life history of a 
biological specimen.—The Christian Advocate. 

August 21. 


During Difficult Days 


In a time of persecution the Church may well remem- 
ber the message to the Church at Smyrna. “Fear none 
of these things which thou shalt suffer .. . be thou faith- 
ful unto death, and I will give thee a crown of life.” 
Christ did not promise us exemption from suffering. 
He warned us that it would come. Even in extreme 
cases we are not to fear those who kill the body but are 
unable to harm the soul. The supreme desire of every 
Christian should be that he might be found faithful. 
No matter what the end may be, we must be faithful 
unto the end. 

Christian history shines with the names of those who 
have been faithful in times of persecution. More people 
than we realize are today passing through indescribable 
hardships and afflictions because of their faithfulness to 
the Saviour. There are also many professed followers 
of Christ who are looking for the easy way, ready to 
compromise conviction to escape persecution. The de- 
ynands of the times are unmistakable. We must be ready 
to meet the severe tests that are before us. We must 
be faithful in prayer, faithful in service, faithful to the 
principles of the Kingdom, faithful to Christ—like stand- 
ards of personal living and social justice, faithful even 
unto death. 

Victory is sure. To each church the promise is given. 
The faithful will eat of the tree of life in the paradise of 
God; they will not be hurt by the second death; they 
will eat of the hidden manna; they will have power 
over the nations; they will be clothed in white, with 
their names in the book of life; they will be pillars in 
the temple of God and will sit with Christ on His throne. 
In Revelation all temporal events are placed in an 
eternal frame. Crises shake man’s faith in earthly things 
and enable him to realize that goodness springs from 
an eternal world. Today we need the message of the 
Church about the eternal life of the soul, the eternal 
city of God and the unending reign of God. Re Es 

—Christian Union Herald. 


August 30. 
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Colleges 
Called 
Christian | 


Dr. Wickey’s Answers 


to Questions about 


Where is the Christian? 

Here is the Christian College 
Why Church-related? 
Competition Sinful? 
Christian Truth and Freedom 


Iv 1s with the question, “Where is the Christian?” that 
we must start, and on this point there must be agree- 
ment if there is to be any justification in the statements 
that the Christian college is lost or that it is not lost. 
The Christian is the individual who believes in a per- 
sonal God, revealed primarily and supremely in Jesus 
Christ, through whose death and resurrection is experi- 
enced the remission of sins, justification and eternal life, 
and believes in the Holy Scriptures—the Bible—as the 
standard of Christian faith and practice. 

Individuals who so believe are members of an organ- 
ization called the church, through which worship is 
observed, the Gospel is preached, and certain ordi- 
nances are kept. They believe in a second coming of 
their Lord. 

These individuals do not profess perfection. They 
acknowledge their sins and their weaknesses. They 
give glory to God, whose love brings the forgiveness of 
their sins. Often and repeatedly, on account of human 
limitations, such as lack of knowledge and foresight, 
weakness of the flesh, and improper evaluation, words 
are spoken, acts are done, and conduct is developed, 
which are not in keeping with the profession of faith. 
All these, Christians acknowledge and lament. 

But from their acceptance of Jesus Christ as Saviour 
and Master is developed a philosophy of life which, if 
faithfully followed, will result in a way of life that is 
distinctive. The failure to live up to the standards set 
or to the implications of one’s belief does not invalidate 
the objectivity of the belief nor the significance of such 
belief for conduct and practice. If we are realistic in 
cur thinking of life, this will be admitted. For this rea- 
son John Bennett rightly declares, in “Christianity and 
Our World,” “One of the reasons for the adequacy of 
Christianity is that it is realistic about human nature.” 


Here Is the Christian College 

The college which has the right to be called Christian 
was founded by individuals who have such a belief. It 
may be largely, or in small degree, or perhaps only in- 
directly, supported by the organized church. The gen- 
eral purpose of the church in establishing this college is 
“to help discover and apply truth, and to help develop 
Christian personality under the best educational stand- 
ards and procedures.” 

This institution is saturated with a Christian philos- 
ophy of life which includes ideas of the presence of a 
personal God in the universe working for the achieve- 
ment of a divine plan, the reality of revelation and in- 
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spiration, the reality of spirit, and the message of sal- 
vation for man. These and other implicit ideas are con- |— 
structive for the welfare of man and a developing - 
society. 

For the transmission of such a philosophy of life, 
Christian teachers are essential. Such teachers have a | 
Christian consciousness, Christian convictions, and 
Christian courage. They teach religion all day long in 
whatever department they may serve. Their example 
and their varied activities, apart from their teaching, 
are means to the same end. 

A correlated curriculum, in the hands of these Chris- 
tian teachers, affords the student a comprehensive 
knowledge of the Bible, an adequate understanding of 
Christian truth, and right techniques of Christian living. 

The activities of the students correspond to the prin- 
ciples of Christian culture and are planned to develop. 
Christian personality in the students. “i 

The policy of this college is Christian in business ad- 
ministration, in academic standards, and in the super- 
vision of student life. ) 

This college exists, but it is not perfect—not in such 
a world as this. Not until there are perfect individuals 
shall we have a perfect institution; and such a time will 
never come. The term, “Christian College,” is not a 
misnomer, unless you contend that the adjective Chris- 
tian is applicable only to persons and not to institutions. 


Why Church-related? 

You are quite justified in asking: “Why is the term 
‘church-related college’ used so commonly today?” The — 
use of this term started within the past ten years, under — 
the leadership of Robert L. Kelly, who was at that 
time the executive secretary of both the Council of 
Church Boards of Education and the Association of 
American Colleges. It has been greatly encouraged 
through the formation and significant growth of the 
National Conference of Church-related Colleges. 

I have been associated with the Council of Church 
Boards of Education for the past twelve years, and with 
the National Conference of Church-related Colleges 
since its organization in 1934. The argument for the use 
of the term “church-related” runs somewhat as follows: 
The use of the term “Christian” college seems to imply 
that those connected with other colleges are not Chris- 
tian. This has never been the explicit claim nor the im- 
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plicit statement of Christians. We use the term, “tax 
supported,” or “state supported”; why not use the term 
“church supported” college? Well, some colleges started 
by the church and supported for many years annually 
by the church are no longer supported directly by the 
church. However, in case of special needs the inter- 
ested church allows financial campaigns or makes spe- 
cial grants. Other colleges may get practically no sup- 
port from any church, but by constitutional provision 
are related to a church. Still other colleges may have 
no special charter or constitutional provisions of rela- 
tionship to a church and yet may be supported indirectly 


- by that church. Consequently, it was commonly agreed, 


especially by those interested in the formation of a con- 
ference of church colleges, that it is best to use the term, 
“church-related.” 

The particular relationship which any one college may 
have to any church is a matter neither of “educational 
honesty” nor of “religious consistency.” No church- 
related college, worthy of the name and relation, will 
arrogantly use the term for “the purpose of reflecting 
upon non-church-related institutions.” 

As a matter of information, it is interesting to record 
that there are 778 church-related colleges in the United 
States, of which 558 are Protestant and 220 Catholic. 
The colleges related to the various Protestant churches 
are 412 four-year and 146 two-year. The Catholic col- 


' leges number 157 four-year and 63 two-year. 


The Sacrament of 


THE Sacrament of Baptism was begun by the disciples 
after Jesus Christ gave them instructions to observe it 
shortly before His ascension. (Matthew 28: 19.) The 
words concerning this gift of Christ are few in the gos- 
pels but instruction to observe the sacrament is there 
and the promise of forgiveness attached thereto is found 
in the last chapter of St. Mark’s gospel. (Mark 16: 16.) 
No doubt our Lord spoke more fully of the sacrament 
to His followers for the gospels of course do not contain 
all His words. When we turn to the epistles of the New 
Testament we find that the apostles and other early 
Christians were not in doubt about the value of bap- 
tism. They pointed to it as the gate through which a 
soul could come to Christ and the fellowship of Chris- 
tian believers—the Church. (Acts 2: 38; 10: 48 and 
Dol Gs) 

It has been so thought of by Christians, with few ex- 
ceptions, ever since. 


Baptism Is a Sacrament 

In the Lutheran Church we call baptism a sacra- 
ment. Most Protestant churches do not surround it with 
such a high opinion. We feel that here is a religious in- 
stitution which Christ has ordained and in which there 
is a heavenly promise imparted to us in the use of the 
earth elements and the Word or instruction of God. 
These three things are then present in a Lutheran Sac- 
rament—the institution by Christ, the divine promise, 
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Competition Not Necessarily Sinful 

But the critic would have you believe that these 
church-related colleges are in terrible and sinful com- 
petition with one another and with state educational 
institutions. And because of this competition you are 
led to conclude there are too many church-related 
colleges. 

Is it sinful for college students to compete in athletic 
games and contests? Is it sinful for colleges to prepare 
attractive pictorials which tell the facts about them- 
selves? Such competition, when it is honest and factual, 
is for the interest and information of the student. I am 
fully aware that there is sin in the way some athletic 
contests are conducted; that some colleges are not 
always honest in their promotional material and meth- 
ods and even in their personal statements. But it does 
not follow, logically or psychologically, that the Chris- 
tian college is “lost,” and that church-related colleges 
are educationally dishonest and religiously inconsistent 
unless they state always and everywhere just what their 
relation to the church may be. 

The truth about college competition is that state 
schools founded for a scientific purpose or to train teach- 
ers for the primary schools consciously and purposely 
are going into the field of the liberal arts and are trying 
te do the work which the church-related colleges have 
been doing for generations with outstanding success. 


@ 
Baptism 
By Epwarp K. Rocers, Warren, Pa. 


the use of an earthly element. We do not undertake to 
explain fully how God works through His Sacraments 
for the ways of God are often above our understanding. 
However, we have the instruction of our Lord Jesus 
Christ to practice this Sacrament and we have His prom- 
ise of forgiveness attached thereto. (John 3:5.) We 
believe the most important things about Baptism are the 
Word of God commanding us to observe it and the prom- 
ised forgiveness. The use of the water symbolizes out- 
wardly the washing or cleansing of the soul from sin 
which we feel is accomplished inwardly by Baptism. 

Because of the great value of this Christ-given sacra- 
ment we should not neglect it. It is not for us to deter- 
mine how we shall enter into the blessedness of our 
Lord. He has provided Christian salvation and forgive- 
ness through His death upon the cross and it is His place 
to say how this salvation can be imparted to us. It re- 
minds us of a doctor discovering a cure for a terrible 
disease. In such a case the finder of the remedy also 
tells us how to use it rather than the patients deciding 
how they will accept and use the medicine. So we must 
receive the salvation of Christ through the forms which 
He has set up in the Word of God—the Bible. It is dif- 
ficult to believe that one can know the Word of God on 
this matter and the example of the apostles and at the 
same time take the matter of baptism lightly. How shall 
we justify such neglect? 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Everybody Loves a Uniform 


Women are getting ready to take a new step toward 
independence. 

While we insist that wars are man-made and that they 
bring us nothing but grief and tears, that is not strictly 
true of the last few. 

The Civil War opened the field of education to women. 
The decade that followed witnessed a regular epidemic 
of women’s colleges spring up throughout the country. 
The first World War opened other doors, and while 
there was a post-war attempt to close some of them 
again, we managed to keep a foot over the sill. This 
time we may succeed in kicking the doors entirely off 
their hinges. 

With men pouring into the army, women are pouring 
into the men’s jobs. Practically any young girl of rea- 
sonable intelligence can get a job these days. In some 
eases employers prefer women to men who may be 
iaken by the draft just as they have learned the ropes. 
Defense jobs, too, are opening to the weaker sex. Thou- 
sands have volunteered for active service. 

At a recent fashion show, Mrs. Roosevelt was asked 
what she thought about uniforms for this group. She is 
quoted as giving her approval. The costumes should be 
inexpensive and practical, so as to keep them demo- 
cratic. Moreover, to have uniforms denoting the branch 
of service would save confusion. 

It does seem a little mean, though, to steal the men’s 
thunder like that. Ever since knights wore armor, the 
wearing of a uniform has been a masculine prerogative. 
Airline hostesses have been wearing them for quite a 
while and most becomingly; but they represent a very 
small proportion of the population, after all. This new 
encroachment is a far more serious matter. 

Pearl Buck, who has made a study not only of Chinese 
war-lords but of Western manners as well, believes that 
man resorts to war because it is his only way to achieve 
the same sense of importance which a mother feels when 
she and her new baby are the center of the picture. His 
uniform is his claim to glory. 

To be sure, we feel that the Axis has achieved uni- 
forms, while our men have had them thrust upon them. 
Perhaps the only answer is to put all the women in the 
world in uniform. No man wants to wear one and have 
it go unnoticed. And what woman would notice his 
when she is wondering what polish to use on her own 
brass buttons. 


How’s Your Reading? 


READING, writing and ’rithmetic days will soon be 
here. We will be sending the youngsters back to school 
with mingled emotions of relief, regret, pity and envy. 

We will be glad to share the responsibility for them 
with a capable teacher. We will miss their lively pres- 
ence around the house. And may feel a little sorry for 
them as they start out on a winter of hard work. Even 
where educational methods seem pretty much like play 
ta us, the children do work. There is no mistake about 
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that. Sometimes we feel that it is a shame to spend so 
much of their happy youth working so hard. We may 


wonder whether the teachers couldn’t ease up a little — 


cn the homework. There will be time later when they 
will have to keep their noses to the grindstone. Why 
begin so soon? 

But through our pity there sometimes runs a half- 
acknowledged thread of envy. Don’t you remember how 
it felt to start to school on a crisp autumn morning? In 
your schoolbag was a brand new pencil ready to write 
who knows what exciting things on the brand new tablet 
that lay beside it. If you didn’t care for what you wrote, 
there was the clean, square-edged eraser with which to 
remove it. An apple or a jelly sandwich for “recess,” to 
eat yourself or trade with a classmate for something 
more to your taste. Your best friend waiting to walk 
with you, and adventure just around the corner. 


There was a bit of adventure in the “lessons” too. | 
Learning to read opened new paths. Each year brought | 


new treasures from the literary storehouse. It was fun. 
Nothing in grown-up life holds quite the same thrill. 
i wonder. 

There is a book that never grows old or tiresome. It 
is perfectly graded to give you whatever your mental 
age is able to grasp. The first-grade child enjoys and 
appreciates the straightforward accounts of incidents in 
the life of Jesus. The miraculous draught of fishes, the 
wedding feast at Cana, the raising of the widow’s son, 
these are stories they can understand. As our minds 
mature there are more and more parts of the Bible that 
become clear. The most brilliant intellect can always 
find something new and stimulating on which to ponder. 

Many of us miss a lot by stopping our reading lessons 
too early. And by reading lessons, I mean reading les- 
sons. Inability to read is one of the greatest handicaps 
to Christian education. Most of our schools use the King 
James. version of the Bible. No other equals it for 
beauty. But our young folks, and our older people too, 
need to learn to read it. 


There are still Sunday schools where the “verse-by-_ 


verse” method is used in Bible study. The pupils take 
turns reading a verse at a time. Frequently they read it 
“word by word,” needing help from the teacher with 
the less familiar words. At the end of the verse, they 
come to a triumphant halt. That the reading made sense 
to no one but the teacher, who already understood it, 
doesn’t matter. They have “had a turn.” 
Word-by-word reading is held by an authority on the 
subject to be one of the greatest drawbacks to good 
reading. A good reader does not find it necessary to 
pronounce either aloud or to himself. He grasps the 
meaning directly from the printed page. His eye sweeps 
along a line with few breaks. He makes a conscious 


effort to increase his speed so that he finally reads as 


fast as he is able to think. 

Not that there is any particular virtue in reading 
rapidly through the Bible. It is the meaning of the book 
that we want to get. But what a pity to keep it locked 
because we cannot read it fast enough to enjoy it. 

And when we have learned to read like the wind, 
how much we get from loitering through its pages, 
pondering on it verse by verse. 
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Minister's Wife .... There Goes a Runner! 


Mrs. Lathrop Prepares for a Meeting 


“Au right, chicks, you clear the table and stack the 
dishes for Myrtle, while I go up to dress.” 

“What are you going to wear, Mother?” asked Joan. 
“IT hope you'll wear your new blue dress and hat. 
Getty’s mother is going to wear her new dress and yours 
is so pretty.” 

“Tt is pretty and I’m glad you like it. But it is just a 
little too dressy for a meeting like this. You see this 
isn’t a party; it’s a meeting of all the parents and teach- 
ers of the Sunday school. We want a lot of people who 
don’t usually come to be there tonight, and it would be 
a shame to have anyone feel uncomfortable because 
everyone else was all prettied up.” 

“But won’t you feel funny if the other people have 
on their best clothes and you haven’t? I would.” 

“That’s because you are a little girl, When you get 
older those things won’t matter so much to you.” 

“But you said some of the other mothers might feel 
funny if you were too dressed up.” 

‘Well you see there are some people who never do 
grow up in that respect. I like to be well dressed and 
know that I look nice; but it isn’t nearly so important 
to me as it is to people who haven’t as many other 
things to think about.” 

The children started to take the dishes to the kitchen. 
My husband and I left the diningroom together. 

“Tf Joan is going to grow into a snob, you want it to 
be your brand of snobbishness, don’t you?” he laughed. 

“Mercy! Did it sound as bad as that? Perhaps that 
is at the bottom of my insistence on the unimportance 
of clothes. But I do get so tired of this clothes-conscious 
streak that she has developed.” 

“You know you’d hate her to be a frump.” 

“Of course, I would. But I must find some way to 
make her realize that personality is much more im- 
portant.” 

As I dressed, my mind wandered to the evening ahead. 
We had made a special effort to reach all the parents of 
the children in the church. We had an outside speaker 
coming to talk to the parents and teachers about the 
importance of co-operation between home and school. 
We had arranged for a pleasant social hour. 

I was hoping against hope that this time we would 
get the people we wanted to reach. Usually the ones 
who come to this sort of meeting are the teachers who 
already are doing everything possible to keep in touch 
with the homes of their pupils, and the parents who 
have been giving the school every bit of co-operation 
that we could hope for. The few indifferent teachers 
whom the superintendent cannot get rid of and the mass 
of indifferent parents would probably be among the 
missing. That is the way it generally works out. Still, 
we can always hope that this time our invitations have 
hit just the right note to arouse latent interest. That 
must be the hope that Paul lists with love and faith. 

I was pulling on my silk stockings as the doorbell 
xang. That would be Myrtle Odenbach who was coming 
to stay with the children and wash my dinner dishes. 


I hurried to finish dressing. My fingernail caught in 
the silk. There went a runner! 

Fortunately, Joan came rushing in at that moment to 
tell me Myrtle had arrived. I was forced to control my 
annoyance. 

“Oh, Mother, there goes a runner! And Mrs. Cooper 
says silk stockings are getting so expensive we soon 
won’t be able to buy them.” 

“Then we'll wear something else and like it, won’t 
we?” 

“Why don’t we like the Japanese any more? We 
learned in Children of the Church about our friends in 
Japan. Aren’t we friends any more?” 

“Of course, we are. The Japanese government has 
been doing things for a long time that we don’t like, but 
our friends there are not even as much to blame as we 
would be if our government does things we don’t like. 
Christians are always friends all over the world, no 
matter under what government they live.” 

Mark had been hovering in the doorway. “Tommy 
wants to know if I will help collect old silk stockings.” 

“Well, I don’t know about that. Talk it over with your 
father and see what he thinks. Personally I cannot see 
that reknitting old silk is going to be much help to na- 
tional defense. Certainly I wouldn’t want to see any 
of our own boys risk their lives in a parachute that 
might be made from rotten silk. And I know I don’t 
want to buy any stockings that are made of old silk. 
Unless they have discovered some way of really putting 
new life into the thread, you had better let this job go.” 

“That’s just what dad said. But he said I could ask 
you if I wanted to. So I did.” 

“Now, both of you run along and let me dress.” 

“You aren’t going anywhere tomorrow night, are 
you?” asked Joan. “You haven’t put me to bed for three 
nights now. I’m getting tired of meetings. I wish we 
could go on a vacation again.” 

“After tonight I have no more meetings for a week. 
And you wouldn’t want me to miss this one would you?” 

“Not this one. All the parents will be there!” 

As I finished dressing I kept hoping she was right. 


Naughty 


Nora’s 


Nonsense 


Our elders find much wrong 
with us. 
I wonder if they faintly 
guess ; 
What’s lurking in our youth- \ > os 
ful minds, 
When we are sweetly say- NAUGHTY NORA 
ing, “Yes.” 
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Se Solos 


But I will establish my covenant with thee: and thou 
shalt come into the ark, thou, and thy sons, and thy 
wife, and thy sons’ wives with thee. Genesis 6: 18 

“There is a safe and secret place 
Beneath the wings divine, 


Reserved for all the heirs of grace: 
Oh, be that refuge mine!”—Henry F. Lyte 


* * * 


They that are of faith are blessed with the faithful 
Abraham. Galatians 3:9 


“O child of God, O glory’s heir, 
How rich a lot is thine! 


An honored life, a peaceful end, 
And heaven to crown it all!”—Henry F. Lyte 


* * * 


And if ye are Christ’s, then are ye Abraham’s seed, 
Galatians 3: 29 


“Here is my heart!—in Christ its longings end, 
Near to His cross it draws; 
It says, ‘Thou art my portion, O my Friend! 
Thy blood my ransom was.’ 
And in the Saviour it has found 
What blessedness and peace abound.” 
—Ehrenfried Liebich 


heirs according to promise. 


I will establish unto thee an everlasting covenant. 
Ezekiel 16: 60 
“But Thy compassions, Lord, 
To endless years endure; 
And children’s children ever find 
Thy words of promise sure.”—Isaac Watts 


My lovingkindness shall not depart from thee, 
neither shall my covenant of peace be removed, saith 
Jehovah that hath mercy on thee. Isaiah 54; 10 


“His oath, His covenant and Blood, 

Support me in the raging flood; 

When every earthly prop gives way, 

He then is all my hope and stay.”—Edward Mote 


* * * 


By so much also hath Jesus become the surety of a 
better covenant. Hebrews 7: 22 


“My hope is built on nothing less 

Than Jesus’ Blood and Righteousness; 

No merit of my own I claim, 

But wholly lean on Jesus’ Name.”—Edward Mote 


* * * 


This cup is the new covenant in my blood, even that 
which is poured out for you. Luke 22: 20 


“Vine of heaven, Thy Blood supplies 

This blest cup of sacrifice; 

Lord, Thy wounds our healing give, 

To Thy Cross we look and live; 

Jesus, may we ever be 

Grafted, rooted, built in Thee.”—Josiah Conder 


THE LUTHERAN 


Vel ena lions 


High-browed cynics and low-browed comics make a 
circus of Noah’s ark and animals. They laugh off the 
flood as fable, in spite of tradition and scripture. Skeptics 
may belittle the extent of the flood, size of the ark, or 
number of animals saved; but we still treasure the 
sacred statements and sentiments connected with “the 
ark” and its symbolism of salvation from sin’s floods. 
God cares definitely for His “elect” who trust Him. 


As on a magic carpet Abraham was transported into 
the fairyland of his dreams. The unseen “hand almighty” 
reached down and helped him. Jehovah covered him 
with riches and honor, and covenanted with him and 
his posterity as to blessings material and spiritual. But 
the real magic was in the faith which carried him be- 
yond the stars to their Maker. 


The Jew Jesus is beautifully described by the poet, 
Ehrenfried Liebich, as “my portion, O my Friend!” 
His death was a “blood purge” by His countrymen and 
Romans, but His sacrificial bleod is since the power to 
purge all nations and make as brothers and “heirs ac- 
cording to promise” all who are adopted as His by faith. 


A tribe of Indians and a group of colonists entered 
into an agreement concerning lands claimed by both. 
Later generations scoffed at the ancient contract, which 
had not been kept. Taken to court, the old covenant 
was decreed to be still binding. God’s promises re- 
corded in the Old and New Testaments are sealed in “an 
everlasting covenant.” 


A ship was sailing in a voleanic zone. A sudden up- 
heaval from an earthquake caused the waves to tower, 
while rocks and ashes from a nearby volcano bombarded 


the ship. The captain looked to the blue above, and. 


shouted, “Look up! There is perpetual calm in the third 


stratum of the atmosphere!” “Therefore will we not 


fear .. . though the mountains be shaken into the heart 
of the seas; Though the waters thereof be troubled.” 


An interesting story tells of a white man cast adrift 
on an island among savages who believed him to be the 
reincarnation of their dead chief. Accepting their 
homage, he set about improving his subjects’ condition. 
Under the old order, the Israelites obeyed the law of 
Moses, but when a greater than he came in the person 
of the risen Christ, He “became the surety of a better 
covenant.” 


To save the life of a dying man, his physician called 
for volunteers for blood transfusion. Immediately five 
friends presented themselves. There is a Friend Who 
offers His pure blood not only to save us from the deadly 
bacteria of sin but to make us blood-relations in His 
“new covenant,” “grafted, rooted, built” into His Spirit. 
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September 3, 1941 


Abram at Ur 


Ur was the moon god, after which was named the 
city near which Abram dwelt in the land of the 
Chaldeans. The rich pasture of the lower Euphrates 
River brought wealth to this famous sheik, with his 
father, Terah, and his brothers, Nahor and Haran. The 
town’s temptations would lure and entrap them, like 
the spider’s web entraps the fly. The inhabitants, tend- 


' ing away from the religion of their fathers who wor- 


shiped the moon and other heavenly bodies, were in- 


creasingly enamored with the licentious orgies attend- 


ing the worship of Baal and other false gods. The 
Chaldeans were at the parting of the ways religiously 
and morally. But Abram still looked toward the stars 
and scanned the heavens for an answer to the inner 
longings of his soul. His faith delved deeper into the 
universe than did astronomers and astrologers; behind 
the infinite stretches he sought the Creator. 

With philosophic insight and fervor, Juan M. Valdez 
expresses, in the translation by Sir John Bowring, the 
quandary of reason as it fails baffled before the In- 
finitude of God: 


“Thee, Whom the heaven of heavens cannot contain, 
How should these thoughts embrace? 
My feeble reason strives and soars in vain 
Thy cloud-wrapped path to trace. 
That reason in the infinite recess 
Of dazzling light is drowned, 
And blinded, in its night of nothingness, 
Bows humbled to the ground. 


“But Thou art far beyond my knowledge, Lord! 

Filling all space, all time. 

The first, the last, ungoverned and adored! 
Thou makest Thy path sublime, 

Thou givest motion to the heavens, Thy hand 
Pours out the deep proud sea; 

And the adamantine pillars of the land 
Are reared and propped by Thee. 

Thy way is in the empyrean, and Thy feet 
Tread the everlasting hills; 

Yes, Thy glance visits death’s profoundest pit, 
And night with brightness fills; 

And from the car of light where Thou dost ride, 
Thine eye, serene and holy, 

Mourns over man’s intolerable pride, 
Laughs at his towering folly. 

But Thou art vaster than the unbounded sky 
And the unfathomed ocean; 

Thou art, and wert before eternity, 
Before or rest or motion.” 


Abram’s faith was satisfied, for out from the depths 
cf space came a voice of special revelation for him and 
succeeding generations. It was from the One Who 
though Creator and Ruler yet came as a personal and 
loving Friend. The infinite stretches of space and time 
were crossed as He came and spoke peace to Abram. 
From beyond the farthest star He reached into endear- 
ing relationship with this man who sought Him in faith. 
4 special “friend” of Jehovah became this high-minded 
man. From him, by special ordering, would come forth 
into the world a new race of re-born men of faith. 
“Abraham,” “father of a multitude,” was he re-named 
—a multitude not only of peoples but of men of faith. 
From the far-away view of deity hidden by the robe of 
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Nature, “in depths of burning light,” the Almighty was 
henceforth seen as the heavenly Friend. In the words 
of Frederick W. Faber: 


“Yet, I may love Thee too, O Lord! 

Almighty as Thou art; 
For Thou hast stooped to ask of me 

The love of my poor heart. 

“My God! how wonderful Thou art, 
Thou everlasting Friend! 

On Thee I stay my trusting heart 
Till faith in vision end.” 


The Call 


Gop takes the initiative. There must be faith, but 
grace precedes. From Ur of the Chaldees the man of 
faith went out at God’s call into a new country, know- 
ing not where. He followed not only the voice of rea- 
son that called him to lead his flocks and herds up the 
rich valley of the Euphrates, but he followed thence 
from Haran the special call of Jehovah and journeyed 
westward, then southward, across waste lands of the 
Syrian desert, until he pitched his tent in the land of 
Canaan. That call led him to Egypt and back again, led 
him later to the battle against the forces of Chedor- 
laomer for the deliverance of his nephew, Lot, and 
five friendly kings; and led him, returning, to Mel- 
chizedek, “‘priest of the most high God,” at Salem. 

These calls of Abraham from place to place were only 
incidental to his daily guidance into a higher life, greater 
faith, and larger service. 


The Covenant 


Tue call and the promises lead into and are sealed in 
the covenant which God makes with them who hear 
His voice and follow His guidance. “When Abram was 
ninety years old and nine, Jehovah appeared to Abram, 
and said unto him, I am God Almighty: Walk before me 
and be thou perfect. And I will make my covenant 
between me and thee” (Genesis 17: 1, 2). It was then 
that his name was changed and he entered another cen- 
tury with special benedictions upon him and his chil- 
dren in the faith. God sealed the promises not only as 
to the inheritance of a great land and posterity but as to 
the continuance of His covenant throughout succeeding 
generations. 

The covenant with Abraham is renewed in the “new 
covenant” mediated through his royal Son of later gen- 
erations, Jesus. Into the divine family and friendship 
we children of faith enter by the grace of the Lord 
Jesus. By the offering of the blood of a sacrifice, at- 
onement was ceremonially made between Jehovah and 
Abraham; by the shedding of His own blood Jesus 
Christ has made us spiritually “at one” with God. This 
covenant is renewed whenever we partake of the Sacra- 
ment of the Body and the Blood of our Lord. He re- 
peats to us each time: “This cup is the New Covenant 
in My Blood, which is shed for you, and for many, for 
the remission of sins; this do, as oft as ye drink it, in 
vemembrance of Me.” 
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The suggestions in the four columns of these two facing 
pages are presented for study and meditation by J. William 
McCauley, D.D., Salem, Virginia. 
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Washington 


OSCAR F. BLACKWELDER AND 
RALPH W. LOEW 


Wuen L’Enfant planned Washington, he had mem- 
cries of howling mobs pushing their way through Paris 
streets during the Revolution. So, the story goes, he 
designed circles which were to prevent any broad ap- 
proaches to the Capitol itself. Whether these circles 
could ever prevent a riot, they effectively confuse tour- 
ists. Circles or no, delegations continue to descend upon 
the Capital. Most troublesome and notorious was the 
Bonus Army of 1932 with its hard-to-forget “Battle of 
the Anacostia.” The war problems of the last few years 
have brought large delegations to the city from time to 
time. For instance, three hundred women were in the 
city to protest the lengthening of the draft term the day 
that measure “squeaked through.” The members of this 
delegation were sincere people who felt their convic- 
tions deeply and were working for the cause of peace. 
We're all in favor of working for that cause. 

However, such delegations are more spectacular and 
dramatic, and even annoying, than actually efficient. 
Congressmen regard them tolerantly. Whether they 
ever change trends in voting is difficult to ascertain. 
One friend assures us that it would be far better to send 
a few well-trained observers to represent four hundred 
people than to bring the four hundred. Sincere, personal 
and well-written letters from the folks back home are 
still treated with respect by most the legislators. Come 
to see the sights—and your Congressmen. You'll be 
welcomed heartily. if you’re planning a crusading cav- 
alcade, you might consider that it’s been done before! 


Housing Problems 

Wasutneton hotel managers are insisting that the 
city’s hostelries are not overcrowded. They want tour- 
ists to know that they can be cared for if they come this 
way. The hotels are well filled but not completely over- 
crowded. No one denies the housing problem, however. 
Part of the difficulty has been created by the expanding 
needs of the government. Building after building has 
been taken over. Even new apartments, not yet opened 
for occupancy are leased, and become office buildings. 
In addition to governmental needs, the British have 
taken over numerous small hotels, and even entire floors 
ef such noted hotels as The Willard. Meanwhile, the 
weary apartment dweller, who receives a notice to move, 
looks toward the suburbs for a place to live. 


Boundary Quarrel 

How big is the District of Columbia? That should be 
a simple one, but there’s a heated argument raging in 
Congress and in the Maryland and Virginia suburbs. 
The new National Airport was located in Virginia, and 
now Congress has authorized the amazing sum of 
$37,000,000 for a new War Building. That’s to house 
40,000 employees under one roof. This tremendous 


structure is to be located on the Virginia banks of the 
Potomac. Now the arguments begin anew. Who’s to 
control these federal buildings? The original boundary 
lines fixed in 1790 were located in Alexandria and 
across to Falls Church, Virginia. But about 1850 Con- 
gress passed an act to return this to its original jurisdic- 
tion. Now, say such senators as McCarran of Nevada, 
such action was unconstitutional. Resolutions have been 


introduced into committee hearings returning this ter-| 
ritory to the District. Virginians are protesting, arguing 


that they’re-proud of their southern traditions. Besides 
that, they’ve no desire to be disenfranchised. 


Cops and Boys 
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Masor Ernest W. Brown of the Metropolitan Police 


Department of Washington believed that boys on the 
streets and the cop on the beat ought to be good friends. 
So the Major set out to do something about it. In 1934 
there were formed Police Boys’ Clubs located in the 
yarious precinct houses of the city. Since that first club 
was organized 16,000 boys have enrolled. Every pre- 
cinct in the District of Columbia plans to have its club. 
In the summer there is a camp in Maryland to which 
boys and girls are taken. There they enjoy the usual 
camp activities, and included are the classes in vege- 
table growing, which is a novel experience for city chil- 
dren. The result of all this is a 39 per cent decrease 
in juvenile delinquency in the past five years. Now the 
Major is retiring as the Superintendent of Police. The 
Boys’ Clubs will continue their work. The friendships 
between police and boys will go on. Which is as fine a 
monument as a man could leave as tribute to his work, 


The Colonel, a Villain Was He! 

WHEN a group of Washington ministers visited the 
Recreation Camp maintained by the Army for soldiers 
on leave, they met the Colonel. He looks the part. 
He looks malevolent. He looks villainous. He looks like 


a “tough guy” from the movies. And so he is. He’s Col- — 


cnel Walter Long, as kindly and interesting a man as 
you'd want to meet. In Hollywood he has performed in 
such movies as “The Birth of a Nation,” “Blood and 
Sand,” and “I Lived in Devil’s Island.” For the “dura- 
tion” he’s watching over the men of the army who come 
to see the Nation’s Capital. The Recreation Camp, you 
may be interested to know, has been established for sol- 
diers on week-end leave. It’s free to the men and is 
doing an effective service. Churches of the city work 
in co-operation with the officers in planning programs 
for the soldiers. Here, Colonel Long cares for their 
needs, provides for sightseeing trips, arranges for trucks 
to take the men to church on Sunday. He’s a villain in 
the films, but at the Recreation Camp he’s a helpful 
friend to every man. 
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eACROSS THE ‘DESK 


A MILITARY journal’s remark about the state of Mis- 
souri and its leadership in the production of mules has 
aroused our imagination. The paragraph reads: “Mis- 
sourians say that their home state stands at the head in 
raising mules because that is the only safe place to 
stand.” Our first reaction to the comment was fear that 
the editor would be court-martialed for disrespect to 
his superior officer. It is generally understood that the 
higher the rank the farther from the front is the com- 
mander. f 

One admits however that a mule’s defense is in his 
rear pair of heels. And the aggravating thing about 
him is that the same pair of legs with which he digs in 
to push a load ahead are what he reverses when en- 


4 gaged in demonstrating his dislikes. 


The strategy of successful leadership is often of the 
sort that beats the opposition by getting ahead of chronic 
objectors and staying there. We say chronic obstacles 
te progress, meaning thereby the kind of folk that can 
see causes of failure in every constructive undertaking. 

So far as we know, there were no psycho-analysts in 
the days of Lot. Had there been one to test Lot’s wife’s 
mentality, he would probably have found in her an over- 
fondness for objections. She had a yen for looking back- 
ward when she needed to concentrate on steady and 
rapid progress forward. 


OBJECTIVES AND OBJECTIONS 

Wuart has given the mule his reputation for stubborn- 
ness is his misuse of his ability to push ahead. He 
doesn’t kick forward but backward. To express himself 
against a proposition, he turns his back toward it, lowers 
his head toward the ground, focuses his attention on 
what is already of the past and then lashes out reck- 
lessly with his hind heels. He lacks logical perspective. 

Some people are like that. We do not call them mules, 
but more polite names, like reactionaries, ultra-conser- 
vatives, “the opposition.” We recently heard of a mem- 
ber of a small group whose co-workers preferred his 
absence at their meetings because they thus escaped 
criticisms and prophecies of failure. This brother’s mind 
was somewhat mulish in that his contemplations of a 
project were always “in reverse.” 

We draw no sweeping conclusions about mules as 
beasts of burden nor as warnings against over-con- 
_ fidence. In the latter capacity they teach caution and 
patience. Now, caution and patience are qualities of 
activity that keep leadership from being so far in ad- 
vance of their times as to be invisible to their slower 
followers. It is the mule that has ideas about his ca- 
pacity to go ahead and the disposition to express dissent 
1o undertaking the impossible. 


MAJORITY INDIFFERENCE 

In the July 27 issue of Bethany Chimes, the parish 
weekly of Bethany Church, Burlington, Iowa, Pastor 
R. R. Belter, D.D., refers to critical comments on his 
city. It is a criticism that is not based upon careful sta- 
tistical investigation but is one of those broad statements 
which no doubt has some truth in it but which does not 
take all facts into consideration. 

Burlington, the criticism implies, is the beneficiary of 
the “boom” that is due to the expansion of its popula- 
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tion to supply personnel for a United States ordnance 
plant. An influx of 12,000 individuals has created prob- 
lems of housing, conduct, and general morality: The 
welfare of children in particular has been discussed by 
the Daily Hawkeye-Gazette, a secular journal of the 
city, and warning given of dangers to them. 

Concerning the 12,000 individuals, it is said most of 
them are in the main an excellent type of persons. Some 
can be classed as fair, but more than a few must be 
placed in a category of no-good persons. It is this third 
group “who are receiving bitter criticisms from every 
avenue, the censure of the press, the warning from of- 
ficials, and the care of citizens in general lest civic con- 
trol get completely out of hand.” Dr. Belter’s reaction 
to the situation, however, is not aimed at this third “no 
good” class. He inquires why those who are “‘an excel- 
lent type” permit themselves to be dominated by a 
nuisance minority. Many of them he observes are Chris- 
tains, although their faith does not manifest itself by 
their attending church services regularly and their as- 
suming their share of the responsibility which is asked 
of Christians everywhere. He concludes his discussion 
with the following paragraphs: 

“Why is it that hell and its minions will immediately 
group themselves together for their mischief, and Christ 
must plead and plead for children of His way, ‘Please 
do not forget to assemble yourselves together with others 
of the faith.’ Every Christian can and should be a sea- 
soning influence in the world. The Saviour calls us all 
‘salt.’ He likens His own unto ‘light,’ etc. Allegiance is 
a matter which applies to HIM, and not to a particular 
congregation. 

“A Christian’s faith must be shown to be just as active 
away from home as in the home. We teach that we are 
justified (our persons) by faith, but we also are to re- 
rnember in accordance with the Book of James, that our 
faith is justified, proven by our acts. We, therefore, ask 
that the matter be given Bible-seasoned consideration, 
and we pray and hope that this ‘sin of omission shall be 
remedied.’ The red and blood-stained cross is still the 
sin-curing remedy, and that is the Christian’s sustaining 
food. That Cross must be held aloft. That Lord must 
be glorified. We all have an unmistakable part to play 
in this. We wish that we had a way of reminding all 
Christians of this privilege.” 


YOUNG FOLLOWERS OF THE WAY 
(Continued from page 3) 

We deem consideration of religious education by those 
required to support it the most important matter of this 
year. Agitation is prevalent to persuade the people that 
their Sunday schools and such weekday schools of re- 
ligion as are conducted are failures. We are advised to 
entrust this feature of our religious freedom either to 
public schools or to parochial institutions. The argu- 
ment of failure has some grounds, but the failure is in 
the homes and among the adults of congregations. If 
we make the best of Lord’s Day time and church facil- 
ities, we can keep religion efficient and faith free from 
secular or ecclesiastical dictation. 
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Before the Throne of God 


One of the Beloved Disciple’s Inspired Visions of Heaven 
By NATHAN R. MELHORN 
Revelation 7: 9-17. Sunday School Lesson for September 14 


One has at least three needs when 
reading the record of St. John’s visions 
on the island of Patmos. He should 
have time, imagination and a reliable 
commentary at hand as he reads‘ and 
meditates. To supply the third of these 
wants, the commentary, I am using the 
volume edited by Dr. Herbert Alleman 
at the request of the Parish and Church 
School Board and issued in 1936 by 
the U. L. C. A. Board of Publication. 
The interpretation of the book of Rev- 
elation is by Dr. Elmer E. Flack, dean 
of Hamma Divinity School. 

Time and imagination must be sup- 
plied by the reader. I dare suggest 
however, that Bible reading is most 
effective when the mind is not fatigued 
by mental labors nor diverted from 
concentration by noise and interrup- 
tions. Beginning the day with what 
specialists in the apprehension of spir- 
itual truths call “the quiet hour,” yields 
the greatest rewards to seekers after 
the instruction revealed in God’s Word. 

The third requirement, the faculty of 
imagination, is that power of the well- 
controlled yet vigorous human mind 
that can interpret another person’s 
words as symbols of his thoughts. 
When the Apostle John’s visions are 
given study, the reader must steer be- 
tween absolute literalism and many 
wild interpretations that make visions 
visionary. The symbolism the mind en- 
counters in Revelation is more than 
ordinarily complicated for modern 
English readers. There is the back- 
ground of Hebrew prophecy and its 
appreciation by a godly Jew. There is 
the use of similes and metaphors, 
which must be given correct sig- 
nificance. There is finally the com- 
munication “of what eye hath not seen, 
nor ear heard,” in so far as human lan- 
guage can convey it. Obviously the 
effective reading of this book has dif- 
ficulties. 

There are certain “musts,” the first 
of which is to approach its contents 
with caution against reducing it to the 
low level of dreams or mingling its 
truths with corruptions from the teach- 
ings of pagan cults. Next one remem- 
bers that its writer has been given sight 
of what he records in order to insure 
the confidence of believers in their 
divinely provided redemption from sin. 
And finally the book’s revelations have 
reached us in order that believers may 
have knowledge of what justifies en- 
durance of terribly severe physical and 
intellectual persecutions. 


To Offset Effects of Persecution 

It must be remembered that John 
was given these visions for a purpose 
much greater than merely to settle 
speculation as to the struggles of right- 
eousness with unrighteousness, the 
Son of God with Satan, and the ulti- 
mate victory of truth over falsehood. 
The chief value in the acceptance of 
teachings of Christianity is an inher- 
itance of eternal life. Paul himself 
said, “If in this life only we have faith, 
we are of all men most miserable.” 
Persons who have commented from the 
outside on many of our Lord’s teach- 
ings, for example, the Beatitudes,-have 
said that they are utterly impractical 
and therefore not to be given serious 
consideration in the realm. of ethics. 
The whole teaching of refraining from 
vengeance, of overcoming evil with 
good, and of forgiving a transgressing 
brother “until seventy times seven,” if 
nothing more is involved than the life 
in the flesh, lacks power. The chief 
convincing factor of our religion, for 
both God and man, is the fact of man’s 
spiritual immortality. It is not irrever- 
ent to say that God would not have 
bothered to permit the humiliation and 
sacrifice of the only begotten of the 
Father if all that man is can be buried 
and returned to the dust whence it 
came. 


Terrible Persecutions 


There were terribly practical rea- 
sons for conveying through visions the 
blessed immortality which Jesus prom- 
ised to believers who were the con- 
temporaries of St. John. The records 
show that the wrath of the Jews 
against Christians began in Jerusalem 
within a decade after the crucifixion 
and resurrection of Christ. The stoning 
of Stephen, the commission of Saul, 
later Paul, to pursue acceptors of this 
new cult to strange cities were of Jew- 
ish origin. But two decades later the 
conflict that was bound to originate 
between the cult of the Roman em- 
peror-god and the teachings of Chris- 
tianity produced empire-wide persecu- 
tions. There is a tradition that John 
was the only one of the apostles who 
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did not die under persecution. Ob- 
viously, unless what was to be the in- 
heritance after death could be known, 
maintenance of endurance of terrible 
sufferings would be beyond human 
power. 


Catastrophe Opposed with Blessing 

The revelations concerning evils that 
would fall upon the words and from 
which believers in Christ would not 
escape were depicted by the apostles’ 
visions in frightening aspects. Chapter 
six contains “the opening of the seven 
seals” and in connection therewith are 
the references to the four horsemen— 
war, famine, pestilence and death. Vic- 
tims of persecution are mentioned, the 
souls of those slain who have been 
given refuge “underneath the altar.” 
In the seventh chapter, which is usually 
described by commentators as the 
record of an episode inserted in the 


narrative, assurance is foreseen that | 
Israel willsnot be deprived of its in- | 


heritance in Paradise. Then John’s 
vision shifts to the world of the Gen- 
tiles of whom “there was a great host 


whom no one could count from every © 


nation and tribe and people and 
tongue.” Verses nine to seventeen of 
the seventh chapter describe these 
myriads of the saved who cried, “Bless- 
ing and glory and wisdom and thanks- 
giving and honor and power and might 
be to our God for ever and ever. 
Amen.” No contrast could be more 
complete than John’s inspired depiction 
of the rewards given the righteous 
after life’s weary struggle is over. But 
read chapters four to seven of Revela-' 
tion inclusive so as to have an idea of 
that which shall be both for the wicked 
and for the saved. 


THE WONDERS 
OF GOD 


By B. F. PatscHKE 


THE wonders of God are so numerous 

The mind of man cannot conceive. 

No matter how long he may meditate, 

An answer he could never achieve. 

It’s hard for us to enumerate. 

Just when we begin to think, 

We are right where we started, 

And just as far from the brink. 

The radio is a wonder, 

Which man through God has found. 

It brings distance near, and social 
cheer, 

And blessing all around. 

How reasonable it is, for us to know 

That God does hear our prayer, 

When we can hear our fellow man, 

Talking through the air. 

Distance means not anything 

To God Who hears our prayer; 

For He is ever present, 

And closer than the air. 


Se ee ee ee ee eee 


'dream dreams.” 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JoHN Traver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


Christ in Painting 
And Sculpture 


Revelation 1; 12-18 


Tue Book of Revelation might be 
called a word-picture book. Anyone 
who reads this mysterious volume with 
a matter-of-fact mind will become con- 
fused or be completely misled. A great 
many good Christians turn away from 


_ Revelation because they find it so hard 


to understand. Others seek to measure 
and count and interpret its allegory in 
definite figures. They easily fall a prey 
to the isms and cults that are built on 
that kind of Biblical interpretation. 
Revelation must be read by those 
who have appreciation for beauty and 
have the ability “to see visions and 
With the help of a 
good commentary the glorious pictures 
drawn by St. John become full of in- 
spiration and meaning. The art of the 


‘painter is tested by his ability to pre- 


sent ideas through the means of his 
canvas and colors. Revelation is the 
work of an artist, inspired by the Holy 


| Spirit. 


The Artist’s Mission 

“As when a painter, gazing on a face, 

Divinely thro’ all hindrance, finds the 
man 

Behind it, and so paints him that his 
face, i 

The shape and color of a mind and life 

Lives for his children ever at its best.” 


In these lines Tennyson interprets 
the artist’s mission. We are told that 
he wrote them after a discussion with 
the artist, George Frederick Watts. 
They are included in the poem “Elaine” 
in “The Idylls of the King.” 

Art is not an exact’ science.~ The 
camera gives nature as it is. Most peo- 
ple see nature with photographic eyes. 
Art finds meaning back of what is seen 
with the human eyes. When a portrait 


‘is painted or a figure is cast in bronze, 


it is the artist’s purpose to give an in- 
terpretation of truth. If it is a human 
face that is represented, it should tell 
something of the character, the atti- 
tudes, and the thinking of the subject. 
The artist pictures the real person, the 
personality, the soul. 

How much artists have added to our 
understanding of Jesus Christ! Mere 
words could never place in our minds 
and hearts the character of Christ as 
artists have done. True that some of 
the artists have misinterpreted Christ. 
Generally we believe the ascetic, rather 


effeminate type has been substituted 
by the artists for the more robust, 
healthy Christ Who worked until the 
age of thirty in a carpenter shop. But 
in this the artist did not err more than 
the age in which he lived. Whatever 
the prevailing belief in the Church as 
to the character of Christ, the artist 
made it more understandable to the 
people. 

Pictures and statues of Christ cer- 
tainly cannot present a clear conception 
of the Christ the apostles saw. Some 
have wished that we had a camera 
study of Christ. It is much better that 
we have no such original. It is the 
universal Christ that we need, a Christ 
Who is a member of every race. Let 
the artists fulfill their mission, and on 
the basis of the gospel stories of His 
life let their imaginations have full 
play. Each artist will have something 
to add to our understanding of our 
Lord. We insist only that our artists 
make sure that they know Him. Let 
them be true to the one book in which 
they can ever learn to know Him. 


The Boy Christ 

We have space to note only two of 
the representations of Christ in art. 
They are given as an example of 
studies that may be made of other fa- 
vorites. Several book titles are given 
at the close of this article for further 
research. A study of Christ in art 
would be a hobby as spiritually profit- 
able as it is interesting. Our first study 
is “Christ and the Doctors,” by Johann 
Hoffman, 1824-1911. 

The art critics do not rate this pic- 
ture among the best, but the verdict 
of popularity will place it among the 
ten favorites. The head of Christ has 
been cut out of its background and 
numberless copies are to be found in 
churches and homes. It is the innocent, 
pure face of a sinless boy. A boy nor- 
mal in every other detail, not presum- 
ing a wisdom beyond his years but 
pointing to the Book as the source of 
His knowledge. Around Him are 


CHRIST AND THE Doctors 


grouped representatives of the Jewish 
leaders. Two faces among the five are 
sympathetic and to the one He is 
speaking. The other at His right, with 
his chin resting in his hand may well 
represent Nicodemus slowly coming to 
a realization of the truth in Christ. It 
is an appealing picture and one that 
makes the heart respond. 


The Man Christ 

A world favorite of the sculptured 
representations of Christ is “Come Unto 
Me,’ by Thorwaldsen, Danish artist, 


“Come Unto Mr” 


1770-1844. It is of heroic size and there 
are many splendid reproductions. It 
was Thorwaldsen’s last masterpiece, 
and it left him sad because he did not 
believe he could ever do a better 
statue. One well-known copy is in the 
lobby of Johns Hopkins Hospital in 
Baltimore, Md. How. comforting to 
those who come with anguish of mind 
or body to this place of healing! It is 
said that one can never fully appre- 
ciate the life-like qualities of the orig- 
inal until he has knelt before it and 
looked up into the eyes of Christ. Then 
the invitation, “Come unto Me,” be- 
comes almost vocal. 


Visual Aids 

Christian education should never 
need to learn from secular education 
the use of visual aids. During the cen- 
turies when there was little general 
education, when few could read, the 
church used the pageantry of its serv- 
ices, and the adornment of its sanc- 
tuaries as a means of preaching the 
gospel. Up to the time of the Reforma- 

(Continued on page 21) 
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OPEN LETTERS 


THE PENNY GOSPELS 


Pastor Henry S. Schroder Uses 
Them to Advantage 


Some years ago I started the habit of 
taking Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John 
with me on my visits to the hospitals. 
Stamping “St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, 
Durham, N. C.” on the back of each 
penny Gospel, I would leave Matthew 
on my first visit to a patient, Mark on 
a later visit, and so on through the four 
Gospels, not crowding them in too fast. 

From the very beginning I have been 
surprised, almost startled, by the re- 
sponse. Patients have read the little 
books, and have talked about them. 
They have expressed appreciation in- 
finitely beyond the material value, ap- 
preciation which has been based on the 
contents. In a number of cases patients 
have asked for additional copies be- 
cause orderlies and maids had asked 
to have theirs as soon as they finished 
reading or when they left the hospital. 
Some patients, men and women, have 
volunteered the information that never 
before had they read the Gospels. 

To take the penny Gospels to the 
hospitals seemed such a commonplace 
thing to do. To give them to patients 
who had no Bible with them, and also 
to patients who did have a Bible or 
New Testament in or on their bedside 
table appeared but a small courtesy. 
When, therefore, the response was be- 
yond reasonable measure in gratitude 
and in active reading, the writer sought 
to determine the reason for the pop- 
ularity of the penny Gospels in the hos- 
pital, that is, a reason aside from the 
beauty and power of the message it- 
self. 

An advantage in the use of these lit- 
tle books is this. The average patient 
in a hospital finds a whole Bible or 
even a New Testament somewhat op- 
pressive physically. A volume of the 
Bible is heavy and has a bewildering 
number of pages. Even a New Testa- 
ment, with readable print, requires the 
use of two hands in holding and turn- 
ing the pages, and has a great deal of 
material in it. The penny Gospel, how- 
ever, is small and light, colorful and 
bright. The print is good, the pages 
few. The patient holds it and flips the 
pages easily, using only one hand, 
reading with a minimum of effort—and 
first thing you know, he has read a 
Gospel. 

Here in Durham there are several 
large hospitals, including that of Duke 
University. The writer has distributed 
hundreds of the little books during the 
past five and more years. Very fre- 
quently in the course of his hospital 
visits he finds a patient here and a 
patient there absorbed in reading Mat- 


thew, Mark, Luke, or John. These lit- 

tle books have become for him his hos- 

pital visiting cards. He passes this on, 

not as something new, but as a re- 

minder of an invaluable ministry which 

can be rendered by the penny Gospels. 
Durham, N. C. 


TIME FOR SERMON WRITING 


Dear LUTHERAN: 

In the open letters of THe LuTHERAN 
of July 9, I was much interested in the 
criticism of Mrs. Lathrop’s “Jerry.” 

I had always thought of him as just 
a fictional character, but I do have in 
mind a small church with a very busy 
program. The pastor has so much to 
do, with such little willing help. I often 
wonder if he doesn’t have to get up 
early on Sunday to finish his sermons 
in time for service. 

Members of churches are apt to take 
their pastor for granted and call on him 
at all times, seldom stopping to think 
of the strain put upon him. After all, 
he is only human. 

Let’s give a little more thought to 
helping instead of criticizing. 

TSB: 

From one twice removed from a 
minister’s family and a reader of THE 
LUTHERAN. 


CONCERNING CANADA 


Dear LUTHERAN: 

THe fine spirit of fellowship ex- 
pressed by Dr. N. Willison in his 
article, “Dominion Day in Canada,” 
made a strong appeal to me and gave 
me some facts concerning that great 
country which were new to me. 

May we hear more about its people, 
especially the Lutherans? 

Yours truly, 
Ciara K. Hartu. 

Syracuse, N. Y. 


THE SACRAMENT OF BAPTISM 
(Continued from page 11) 


The Baptism of Children 

The Lutheran Church, along with the 
great majority of Christians, admin- 
isters baptism to small children. We 
do this because we believe that sin is 
a hereditary thing in the life of people 
since it first appeared. It has become 
a part of life (Galatians 3: 22 and Ro- 
mans 3: 23), and has become as much 
a part of life as our physical char- 
acteristics have become through the 
ages. No life has escaped the stamp of 
original or hereditary sin. (John 3: 5, 6 
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and I John 5:19.) We feel that bap- 
tism, which is a work of God and not 
merely something which we do, brings i 
freedom from this original sin. We feel — 
that even children need it. We cannot — 
forget that Christ took children upon ~ 
His knee and blessed them and that ( 
the apostles baptized whole families, in — 
which there must have been children. 
(Luke 18: 16 and Acts 16: 33.) : 
So we urge Christian parents to bring — 
their little ones for this saving touch of ~ 
our Lord. If they fail to do so when ~ 
having a knowledge of the need of bap- < 
tism, they are guilty of great neglect — 
toward their children. God may have 
a way (not revealed in His Word) to — 
care for the little souls who have not 
received the Sacrament of Baptism, but — 
what will be His attitude toward neg- 
lectful parents? Indeed, no amount of 
fine clothes, physical care and luxuries ~ 
can make up for the neglect of the — 
eternal soul of a little child. What we — 
do for that. little soul, and not what we — 
lavish upon the little body which 
houses the soul, is the most important 
care which we can give to the child. 


rh 
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What Should Follow Baptism? 


Many parents make a great mistake _ 
after the baptism of a child. They for- 
get something which is as important as 
baptism itself; that is, the provision for 
the child’s growth in Christian faith or : 
grace. If one brings a child for bap- — 
tism and then does not provide an ex- — 
ample in worship, life and faith for the — 
little one, the seed of Christian faith — 
sown in baptism will seldom grow into 
the fine life which Christ desires. It is 
a grave mistake to have a child bap- 
tized and then neglect to provide a 
Christian atmosphere at home. There 
is little use of planting flower seeds in 
cinder dumps where the seed will find 
little or no nourishment. 

Furthermore the child should not 
only have a Christian example in his 
home and instruction in Christian sal 


there through prayer, Bible stories and’ 
all that godly parents can do, but the — 
little one should be brought to the — 
church of his Saviour to attend the — 
classes of the church schools. He should — 
also be brought to the services of the 
church so that he may learn to wor- — 
ship his Lord. He will usually not” 
learn to worship when he is older if 
he is kept from the church in younger 
years. (Proverbs 22: 6.) He should be 
sent to the catechetical class when he — 
reaches the proper age so that he may — 
learn of the Christian faith and be able 
to take upon his own soul the confes- 
sion of faith made for him at baptism 
by his sponsors. . 

I hope, dear parents, that you realize” 
that you should understand and agree 
to all this when you present a child for 
baptism or have another do that for 
you. Read the admonition to sponsors 
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in the Order for the Baptism of Infants 
as printed in the Common Service 
Book. If you stood before the font with 


a child in your arms, you have heavy 


responsibility resting upon you. Do 
not fail to discharge it to the very best 
of your ability so that the good work 
begun in baptism may have every op- 
portunity to result in lasting and saving 
faith in the soul of the child. 


Arranging for a Baptism 

If you have small children in your 
family who have not been baptized, 
speak to the pastor. He will be glad to 
administer the sacrament at a time to 
be arranged and when your choice of 
sponsors has been made. Since they 
sponsor the baptized child into a par- 


__ ticular Christian church, the Lutheran 


‘in our case, and since views of bap- 


tism vary in different Christian groups, 
those who are sponsors at a Lutheran 
baptism should be faithful members of 


‘that communion, accepting its teach- 


ings on the Sacrament of Baptism. This 
is advisable since the sponsors, as 
members of the Church, confess the 
faith for the child and accept certain 


_ responsibilities for spiritual interest in 


the child who becomes a member of 


the Lutheran Church in baptism. 
‘(Later that responsibility is assumed 


by the child when he makes his own 
confession of faith at confirmation.) If 
the sponsors are not the parents or 
guardians of the child, it should be un- 
derstood that the parents or guardians 
understand the child’s new relationship 
to the Church of Christ, especially to 
the Lutheran Church, and will co- 
operate with the program of the Church 
to develop that relationship and the 


' Christian faith which is the desired re- 


sult. [The Lutheran Cyclopedia, edited 
by Jacobs & Haas, page 454; Luther’s 
Small Catechism, by Stump, page 146, 
1935 edition; The Christian Life, by 


Stump, page 338; The Common Service 


Book, Order for the Baptism of In- 
fants. ] 


CHRIST IN PAINTING 
AND SCULPTURE 


(Continued from page 19) 


tion Christian art was recognized as a 
legitimate part of the ministry of the 
church. The Lutheran Reformation 
preserved the place of art and con- 
tinued to: cultivate music, painting, 
sculpture and poetry. In addition to 
other artistic tests, the Lutheran Ref- 
ormation asked that art be true to the 
spirit of the Gospel. 

The Reformation as it branched off 
into what we recognize today in Amer- 
ica as Puritanism, assumed a different 
attitude toward art. It was afraid of 
idolatry. It was supremely factual and 
allowed little to the imagination. It 


suspected sentiment in religion. There- 
fore Christian art found little to en- 
courage it under this type of Prot- 
estantism. 

Now all communions are seeking 
materials and methods for the use of 
visual aids. Art is recognized as an 
important means of teaching. Secular 
interests know this and have long been 
appealing to the eyes as well as to the 
ear. Cynthia Pearl Maus in “Christ 
and the Fine Arts” well says: “The use 
of great pictures in teaching religious 
concepts rests on the sound principle 
that a truth which reaches the mind 
through the eye-gate and the ear-gate 
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at the same time doubles the impres- 
sion. Psychologists tell us that sense 
impressions received through sight are 
of a higher order than those received 
through any other sense. Thus we say, 
‘In one ear and out the other,’ but we 
never say, ‘In one eye and out the 
other.’ ” 
* * * * 

To Lraprrs: Topic date, September 
14, Reference books are: “Christ and 
the Fine Arts,’ by Maus; “The Gospel 
Message in Great Pictures,” by Carter; 
“The Gospel in Art,” by Bailey; “The 
Bible in Art,’ by Harby. Next topic, 
“Christ in Music.” 


Government Participation Authorized 


Congress Directs Appointment of Distinguished Commission for 
Mublenberg 200th Anniversary Celebrations to Occur in 1942 


SENATE Joint Resolution Number 40 
and House Joint Resolution Number 
208 have been adopted by both 
branches of the Congress and now 
await the signature of the President. 
The bill as passed reads: 


“Providing for the representation of the 
Government and people of the United 
States in the observance of the two 
hundredth anniversary of the coming 
of the Reverend Henry Melchior Muh- 
lenberg to the American Colonies. 

“Whereas it is appropriate that the Gov- 
ernment and the people of the United 
States should join with Muhlenberg 
College in the celebrations commem- 
orating the two hundredth anniversary 
of the arrival in the American Col- 
onies of one so closely identified with 
the early days of the Republic: There- 
fore be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Government and people of the United 
States unite with Muhlenberg College in 
a fitting and appropriate observance of the 
two hundredth anniversary of the arrival 
in the American Colonies of Henry Mel- 
chior Muhlenberg. 

“Sec. 2. There is hereby established a 
commission to be known as the United 
States Muhlenberg Bicentennial Commis- 
sion (hereinafter referred to as the Com- 
mission) to be composed of fifteen Com- 
missioners, as follows: The President of 
the United States and four persons to be 
appointed by him, the President of the 
Senate and four members of the Senate 
to be appointed by Said President of the 
Senate, and the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives and four Members of the 
House to be appointed by said Speaker. 

“Src. 3. The members of the Commis- 
sion shall serve without compensation and 
shall select a chairman from among their 
number, but the President of the United 
States shall be designated as the ‘honorary 
chairman’ of the Commission. 

“Sec. 4. Any vacancies occurring in the 


membership of the Commission shall be 
filled in the same manner in which orig- 
inal appointments to such Commission 
were made.” 


Realizing the important part in the 
colonial, revolutionary, and constitu- 
tional periods of our country’s life per- 
formed by Henry Melchior Muhlen- 
berg and his family, Senators Joseph 
F. Guffey and James J. Davis of Penn- 
sylvania introduced the bill and inter- 
ested themselves in its favorable con- 
sideration by the Senate. It was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Library, 
Senator Barkley, chairman, recom- 
mended to the Senate for passage, and 
adopted July 21. 

A resolution with the same objective 
was offered in the House by Congress- 
man Guy L. Moser, Fourteenth Dis- 
trict, Pennsylvania. The House Com- 
mittee on Library, with Mr. Moser’s 
consent, substituted the Senate’s Res- 
olution as above quoted and passed it 
on August 4. The President’s signature 
and the names of the commissioners 
will be announced in the near future. 

Senator Guffey, when visited by THE 
LUTHERAN prior to the consideration of 
the Resolution by the upper house, ex- 
pressed approval of the government’s 
co-operation in this celebration: “Only 
when the patriots to whom we owe this 
country’s free institutions cease to be 
held in grateful remembrance, will 
America lose its right to command the 
loyalty of its citizens.” 

“Pennsylvania’s contributions to the 
nation’s way of life continue worthy 
of remembrance and of commendation 
to the newer portions of America,’ he 
also stated. 

Tur LUTHERAN is happy to express to 
those who initiated the Resolution and 
to the entire Congress the thanks of 
the Lutheran Church. 
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Kocky Wheaatean Synod Tes 


SPONTANEOUS COMMENDATION OF THE COMMON SERVICE 


Lutheranism in Denver Active 


So haste the summer days away, the 
tang of autumn is in the air, and the 
time is here for another letter from 
our Rocky Mountain wonderland. Our 
ever glorious mountains still enthrall 
guest and resident alike. With eager 
delight we take our eastern guests high 
into the mountains, view with rapture 
the marvelous vistas and call it all 
God’s heavenland. In times like these 
it has a message for the soul. The tall 
pines that kiss the skies, the rugged 
mountains, “rock-ribbed and ancient as 
the sun,” speak to us of the strength 
and goodness and mercy of God. 


Time carries on, things happen, 
changes occur. Since synod met, the 
Rev. Erwin A. Wendt, pastor of St. 
Paul’s Church, El Paso, Texas, has ac- 
cepted a call to the Gladstone Church, 
Chicago. It is important to have a pas- 
tor in El Paso soon to minister to the 
Lutheran boys engaged in the defense 
program at Fort Bliss. 


Several pastors have had the great 
satisfaction of attending the school 
conducted at Mt. Hermon, Calif., by 
the Board of American Missions. Pas- 
tors Albert H. Buhl, Leeland C. Soker 
and Dr. and Mrs. Charles S. Bream 
made the trip from this synod. 


Shortly after the return of Pastor 
and Mrs. Charles L. Ramme of Trini- 
dad, Colo., from their vacation in the 
east, Mrs. Ramme was taken to a hos- 
pital in Denver, where she underwent 
a serious operation. She appears to be 
on the road to recovery. She is beloved 
by the entire synod for her fine sing- 
ing, a treat at every convention she 
has attended, and a source of inspira- 
tion in their congregation. 


Pastors of the synod are congratulat- 
ing Dr. R. B. Wolf of Colorado Springs 
upon the honor justly bestowed upon 
him by his Alma Mater, Gettysburg 
College—the conferring upon him of 
the degree of Doctor of Divinity. The 
fiftieth anniversary of his class, at- 
tended also by Mrs. Wolf, and _ his 
brother, E. J. Wolf, a member of the 
class also, made this a memorable oc- 
casion. Dr. Wolf was similarly hon- 
ored in 1929 by Midland College. He 
has served his present pastorate thirty- 
one years. 


President Martin Tours Churches 

The president of the Rocky Moun- 
tain Synod, Pastor W. F. Martin of 
Albuquerque, N. M., is devoting part 
of his vacation to visiting as many mis- 


By OLIver F. WEAVER 


sions and congregations as possible. He 
preached at Epiphany, Denver; Laramie 
and Casper in Wyoming; and Canon 
City, Colorado. He also attended the 
congregational meeting of Messiah 
Church, Denver, and brought a greet- 
ing from the synod. 


The Laramie congregation, the Rev. 
Leeland C. Soker pastor, observed its 
fifty-seventh anniversary August 17, 
and dedicated three beautiful art glass 
memorial windows at that time. Pres- 
ident Martin preached the sermon. The 
celebration included an all-congrega- 
tion picnic in the afternoon which was 
largely attended, and at which Pres- 


ident and Mrs. Martin, who had also 


come from~- Albuquerque, were the 
guests of honor. A splendid work is 
being done here by Pastor and Mrs. 
Soker both in the congregation and 
among the Lutheran students of the 
University of Wyoming. 


Student William Hover of Midland 
College is serving the Canon City con- 
gregation in Colorado during the va- 
cation with marked success. He is an 
active leader and inspiration among 
the young folks. 


Pastor Charles L. Ramme, besides his 
work at Trinidad, Colo., is carrying on 
the work at La Junta and has given 
much time to preparing a class for con- 
firmation in August. 


Our Gypsum congregation, way over 
in the mountains, is still without a pas- 
tor, but the faithful women are keeping 
the fires burning by meeting regularly, 
singing the songs of Zion, holding Sun- 
day school sessions and holding faith 
for the coming of a pastor. 


The ‘Church in Denver 


Messiah Church having been without 
a permanent pastor since March, when 
Dr. Wilson P. Ard accepted a call to 
Hagerstown, Md., recently extended a 
unanimous call to the Rev. Charles A. 
Epple, pastor of Faith Church, Port- 
land, Ore. He has signified his accept- 
ance and expects to be on the field 
about the middle of September. Pastor 
Epple comes to us from the American 
Lutheran Church. The congregation 
he served successfully in Portland for 
ten years began with a small group, 
built and paid for a new church build- 
ing and developed the membership 
until two services are necessary to take 
care of the attendance. 

During the interim Messiah has been 
fortunate in having the services of 
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President Fred C. Wiegman of Mid- 
land College; Dr. A. M. Knudsen, sec- 
retary of English Missions; Dr. Walter 
H. Traub of Omaha; the Rev. Charles 
Puls of Madison, Wis., and others. At- 
tendance and offerings have maintained 
a good level and the congregation 
should go on to further development. 


Augustana Church, Denver, of our 
sister synod, is one of the oldest, finest 
and largest Lutheran congregations in 
the west. It has been our pleasure to 
assist in the service frequently for the 
past twelve years and ever with pleas- 
ure and increasing admiration for the 
sturdy, loyal and devout character of 
this high-class Christian group. It is 
where Dr. G. A. Brandelle pioneered 
and served so long and well, then Dr. 
Bergstrom, Dr. Knock, and now for 
thirteen years the popular and active 
Rev. A. Theodore Lorimer. When the 
pastor’s daughter was married re- 
cently, nine hundred people filled the 
chureh for the wedding, a sign of their 
loyalty to the parsonage family. The 
congregation maintains a parish home 
and generously supports all the causes 
of the Church. It was a great thrill to 
these people recently when the entire 
chancel arrangement of this church 
was completely transformed in litur- 
gical setting. The installation of a fine 
new pipe organ was a crowning event 
in this march of progress, which 
cost over $18,000. 


Vacationists, east or west, often pass 
if they don’t meet. Dr. Elmer W. 
Harner, pastor of St. Paul’s, Denver, 


went east for his vacation with his wife — 


and son to visit the married daughter 
in Baltimore, Md., incidentally driving 
home in a new car. Supplying his pul- 
pit, came from the east the Rev. 
Dwight L. Miley of Wadsworth, Ohio, 
and the Rev. C. F. H. Krueger of Jack- 
sonville, Fla. From Philadelphia also 
came Miss Katherine Benkert, teacher 
in the Lankenau School, to visit friends 
in Messiah and enjoy the mountains. 
Many of the clergy and the laity have 
enjoyed our vacationland this sum- 
mer and we welcome them to our serv- 
ices for they do us much good also. 


At Calhan, Colo., the Rev. Arthur E. 
Kaspereit pastor, the church has been 
beautified by altar hangings in the col- 
ors of the seasons, a baptismal font and 
other gifts. Also a valuable addition 
to the property is a new parsonage, a 
five-room home with all conveniences, 
acquired from a former resident at a 
great saving, the Ladies’ Aid Society 
undertaking to pay for it in order not 
to burden the church treasury. 


The Rev. Joseph W. Petersen, who 
is doing a fine work at Belen, N. M, 
was elected Department Chaplain of 
the American Legion for the third suc- 
cessive year. 
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Vacation Bible Schools 

were held in nearly every congregation 
of synod, all reporting considerable 
success. The general tone of activities 
from all sources seems to be positive 
and encouraging, and the work is going 
forward. 


The Beauty of Our Lutheran 
Service 

Every sixth Sunday St. Paul’s, 
Albuquerque, N. M., the Rev. W. F. 
Martin pastor, takes its turn broadcast- 
ing the morning service. Following the 
broadcast of July 27 the pastor had 
hardly reached the parsonage before 
one person called to speak highly of 
“that wonderful opening service.” In 


the afternoon a government man who 
travels widely and visits many churches 
of many denominations, said that with- 
out a doubt the service of the Lutheran 
Church is the most appealing from the 
standpomt of dignity and beauty. In 
delivering altar flowers to the sick 
Monday morning the pastor received 
this from a person who has been ill in 
bed for two years: “I listen each Sun- 
day to the church service that is being 
broadcast. Of all that participate, the 
Lutheran choir and service are most 
outstanding.” 

These and countless similar compli- 
ments are paid, not to any individual, 
but to a great possession of our church, 
the Common Service. 


Vows from O,egon 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF A NEW PASTOR 
Lutheran Co-operation in Willamette Valley 


A LITTLE over a month ago, we came 
into the beautiful Willamette Valley in 
Oregon. This valley stretches south- 
ward from Portland to Eugene—the 
city we now call home—and from the 
Cascades to the east onto the Coast 
Range to the west. The rugged moun- 
tain ranges, profusely covered with 
Douglas fir trees, and the many fine 
rivers, the pride of any fisherman, to- 
gether with the fertile valley make this 
an interesting place to live. 

The valley now is teeming with ac- 
tivity, spurred on by national defense. 
The lumbering industry is at its peak. 
An Army Air Base is being constructed 
here at Eugene and also near Portland. 
An Army Cantonment is to be con- 
structed at Corvallis. This is also the 
busy canning season, and right now the 
largest bean cannery in the world is in 
full swing. They have been receiving 
nearly one hundred tons of green beans 
each day—that’s a lot of beans. 

Eugene is the home of Oregon Uni- 
versity, one that ranks well among the 
educational institutions of the land. 
When the school year opens this fall 
there will be more than 3,500 young 
people in attendance from all parts of 
the United States and other countries. 

Eugene is also the home of churches, 
thirty of them, and some very large; 
buildings and congregations. The pre- 
dominant ones are the Christian, Meth- 
odist, Baptist and Presbyterian; others 
in proportion. Our Lutheran people 
are also on the field with five congre- 
gations—two Danish, one Norwegian, 
one German (Missouri Synod) and our 
own United Lutheran. With the ex- 
ception of the Danish congregation in 


the country, all are small congrega-_ 


tions. Attempts at mergers have been 
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made in the past, but with no apparent 
success. 

And here we are, successor to Frank 
S. Beistel, D.D., who has served this 
United Lutheran congregation for the 
past fourteen years. The hope of the 
Board of American Missions and our 
hope is to make sufficient progress so 
that we may be able to build a church. 
We are still worshiping in a house: 
church and parsonage combined. This 
has been the home of this congregation 
during its existence, and now they have 
come to feel that it’s time for a real 
church home. Many of our Lutheran 
folks, coming from the large congrega- 
tions of the central and eastern states, 
haven’t felt at home in our little chapel, 
so they have sought a church home in 
one of the large city churches. If those 
churches have a stable membership, it 
is due to the Lutheran contribution. 
Before very long we hope that we may 
be able to tell the readers of Tur Lu- 
THERAN about our new church home. 

July 22 it was our joy and privilege 
to be installed as pastor of this United 
Lutheran congregation. The Rev. J. L. 
Sawyer of Seattle, president of the 
Pacific Synod, preached the sermon 
and conducted the installation service. 
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During this service, the former pas- 
tor, Frank S. Beistel, D.D., was hon- 
ored by being elected pastor emeritus 
of the congregation. Dr. Beistel had 
served this congregation faithfully for 
the past fourteen years, and resigned 
last September in order that he might 
retire, but continued to serve the folks 
here until our arrival in June. At pres- 
ent Dr. Beistel is in the hospital, having 
undergone an operation last week, but 
his condition is good, so we hope to see 
him around before so long. 


“The Oregon Trail” in Pageantry 

Two weeks ago Eugene had an un- 
usual experience in presenting the 
“Oregon Trail” pageant days. This 
continued for three days. A parade was 
staged each day, depicting the colorful 
development of the western country, 
together with its customs and ideals. 
Each evening the great pageant was 
shown at the Fair Grounds. The stage 
covered nearly two blocks. It was a 
marvelous presentation of the world’s 
civilization, giving most attention to 
the development of the west. The set- 
ting, the lighting effects. and the music 
with singing, made it outstanding. Peo- 
ple came from great distances to see it, 
and we were happy to have folks visit- 
ing us from Nokomis, Ill. the city of 
our former pastorate. 


Lutheran Co-operation 
has made progress here in our fair val- 
ley. That includes all bodies except 
the Missouri Synod, and even they 
have been friendly. Lutherans of these 
bodies, working with the Lutheran 
Student Association, have taken steps 
to procure property in Corvallis, the 
home of Oregon State College, looking 
toward the establishing of a Lutheran 
Student Center, also founding a con- 
gregation. The Augustana folks have 
practically agreed that they will as- 
sume the responsibility for the congre- 
gation, and that one of their pastors 
will be called to the field. This is a 
forward step, and we feel greatly en- 
couraged over the amicable manner in 
which the work has progressed. 
Another interest that has brought 
Lutherans together is the Lutheran 
Institute at Colton, Ore., about twenty- 
five miles southeast of Portland. A 
large number of young folks and older 
ones enjoyed the Bible Institute the 
last week in July. Our old friend, Dr. 
Albert Loreen, pastor of the First Lu- 
theran Church, Rockford, IIll., was 
among the faculty members, and he 
did a fine job. This is girls’ week at 
Camp Colton, and next week the boys 
will be there. A fine program is car- 
ried on for them, including Bible study, 
inspirational services and recreation. 
All these activities have their part in 
strengthening our Lutheran interests 
and loyalties. 
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School for Missionary Pastors 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR MISSIONARIES AT LAKE WAWASEE 
INCLUDED THE LADY OF THE PARSONAGE 


AsoutT 180 miles southwest of Detroit 
and one-half that distance southeast of 
Chicago nestles on the plain the grow- 
ing city of Syracuse; and one mile from 
it, lies placid Lake Wawasee in the 


PITTSBURGH Visitors Are Invited 
to attend the Services of 


First Lutheran Church 
GRANT ST., Near SIXTH AVE. 
REV. A. J. HOLL, D.D., Pastor 


SUNDAY 
SERVICES 
9:30 A. M. 
11:00 A. M. 
8:00 P. M. 


MORNING 
SERVICE 
Broadcast over 
Sta. WJAS 


St. Peter’s 
Lutheran Church 


OF MANHATTAN 
LEXINGTON AVE. and 54TH ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Rev. A. B. Moldenke, Ph.D., D.D. 
Pastor 


SUNDAY SERVICES 


11:15 A.M. 


When visiting New York, make 
this your church home. 


Aeolian-Skinner 
ANNOUNCES 


a new design for a small 
organ for small churches. 


Full description upon request. 


AEOLIAN-SKINNER ORGAN CO. 


Boston, Mass. 


WHEN IN 


MILWAUKEE 


COME TO 


REDEEMER 


1905 W. Wisconsin Ave. 
REV. A. A. ZINCK, D.D. 


Services at 9 A. M. and 10.30 A. M. 


Out of town visitors are welcomed at 
Redeemer, the downtown congregation. Take 
Wisconsin Avenue bus, Wells or Clybourn 
Street cars west to Nineteenth Street. 


Reported by M. J. BIEBER 


picturesque lake region of Northern 
Indiana. If Lake Wawasee could speak 
it would boast itself the largest lake in 
Indiana, with a shore line of forty 
miles and at its west end beautiful Oak- 
wood Park, covering forty-two acres. 

Here the Indiana Conference of the 
Evangelical Church wisely planted a 
spiritual-educational-recreational cen- 
ter and is saying to church groups: 
“Come ye apart and rest awhile.” And 
eagerly and thankfully do the groups 
come. 

A spacious tabernacle centers the 
group, flanked by a chapel and a class 
room, and surrounded by 67 indi- 
vidually owned, furnished cottages— 
some for rent by the day, week, or sea- 
son. ... An especially attractive rest- 
ing place is the spacious Hotel Oak- 
wood, with 63 comfortable and airy 
rooms, first and second floor porches 
extending along the entire east side of 
the building facing the lake. Here are 
comfortable lounging chairs and pro- 
tection from mosquitoes. In the attrac- 
tive dining room is served wholesome 
food by obliging attendants; and cour- 
teous clerks greet you in the office. 

Here the Lutheran Summer School 
for Church Workers of Indiana and 
Michigan is held annually, and also 


THE TRAINING SCHOOL FOR HOME 
MISSIONARIES OF CENTRAL U. S. 
AND CANADA, UNDER THE AUSPICES 
OF THE BOARD OF AMERICAN 
MISSIONS 


A feast of especially good things was 
in store for the fifty-five home mission- 
aries who attended; and missed by 
twenty-five who had expected to at- 
tend but were unavoidably detained. 
About twenty-five wives of home mis- 
sionaries graced the Assembly, adding 
color, beauty and spice to the meetings. 


The Faculty 

The staff was of an unusually high 
order and was greatly appreciated; for 
the attendances were continually at 
high-water mark; the thought-provok- 
ing presentations elicited animated dis- 
cussions; and the four 45-minute daily 
periods in the forenoon seemed to pass 
all too quickly. 

The instructors were: Dr. G. H. 
Bechtold, who very interestingly dis- 
cussed Inner Missions in all its phases; 
Dr. Ralph H. Long, who enabled us to 
see graphically the Lutheran Church in 
the war-torn countries and at home. 
Kenneth P. Otten, in a pleasing man- 
ner, taught us how to prepare and 
preach sermons; and in round-table 
discussions Secretaries Corbe, Knudsen 
and Kirsch led us to understand clearly 
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our relations to our own and to outside 
organizations, and our obligations to — 
our own people and to others in the 
community. The chaplain, Dr. C. S. 
Simonton, at the beginning of each 
morning session brought us very close _ 
to God in -his heart-searching medita- 
tions. He also led the evening services, — 
and took us to the “mountain-top” at 
the close of the school Saturday noon. 


Helpful Sermons 

The sessions of the school were fit- 
tingly closed each evening with Ves- 
pers and asermon. The writer preached 
the opening sermon Monday on “The 
Qualifications of a Missionary”; the 
Rev. W. H. Moeller, “A Conquering 
Faith”; the Rev. P. J. Renz, “Remov- 
ing the ‘If? From Living”; the Rev. — 
D. E. Elder, “A Christian Manifesto”; 
the Rev. J. T. Kiester, Jr., “A Chal- 
lenge of Faith.” These sermons were 
exceedingly helpful. Services were at- 
tended“by men, women, children. The 
wives of Missionaries A. V. Hess and 
J. B. Kaufman, respectively, presided 
at the piano and led the improvised 
choirs at the evening services. 

A recent and very pleasing member 
of the Board is Mr. Ellwood L. Bow-' 
man, Divisional Secretary of Church 
Extension. He gave very helpful talks 
and was usually surrounded by “anx- 
ious” pastors between sessions—as 
were also the other secretaries of the 
Board. The Board of American Mis- 
sions has an able corps of officers and 
secretaries. Dr. Kirsch was the ef- 
ficient dean of the school. 

The writer conducted seminars on 
“Ministerial Etiquette,” “Visiting the 
Sick,” “Catechetical Instruction,” “Sav- 
ing of Souls.” 

The school was not “all work and no 
play.” Recreation was a prominent 
word on the program, and the after- 
noons were given over to “exercises”—_ 
games, sports, bathing, canoeing, rest-_ 
ing, lounging, napping, chatting, “doing 
just as you please to your heart’s con- 
tent”; and right well did we all fit into | 
that part of the program. True, the 
secretaries had frequent “visitors,” but 
they willingly welcomed them, assisted 
them to “untie their knots” and “to 
play the game.” 

In addition to the afternoon diver- 
sions, the zenith was reached on Tues- 
day after the service, when the young 
and some not so young men, women, 
and children gathered in the attractive 
diningroom and all joined in refresh- 
ing games led by Pastors David Kabele 
and Robert Sala, followed by delicious 
refreshments—the generous treat of 
the members of the Board of American 
Missions. Lights were out at eleven 
o’clock and quiet reigned till sunrise— 
each night and day. The meals at the 
hotel were wholesome and reasonable 
in price—those served by the parson- 
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age ladies at the cottages were of 
course par excellence. The school day 
began at 8.15 with helpful devotions 


under Chaplain Simonton. 


The Lutheran 


Theological Seminary 


GETTYSBURG, PA. 
Begins its 116th Year 
SEPTEMBER 9, 1941 


Courses leading to B.D. and S.T.M. 
degrees. 


For information address 


Abdel Ross Wentz, President 
GETTYSBURG, PA. 


When in the Nation’s Capital Visit 
LUTHER PLACE MEMORIAL 
CHURCH 
14TH and N STREETS, N. W. 


Morning Service: 11:00 o’clock. 
Charles B. Foelsch, D.D., Ph.D., Pastor 


HOLY TRINITY 


LUTHERAN CHURCH 


1080 MAIN STREET 
Near Heart of City 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


The Rev. Henry J. Pflum, D.D., Pastor 
The Rev. Wm. R. Fairman, Asst. Pastor 


SUNDAY SCHOOL 9.30 A. M. 
10.45 A.M. 


We invite all visitors to Niagara Frontier 
to worship with us. 


When in SAN FRANCISCO you are 
invited to attend Services at 


ST. MARK’S 
Ev. Lutheran Church 


1135 O’FARRELL STREET 


“The Oldest Lutheran Church , 
in the West.” 


WORSHIP SERVICE, 11:00 A. M. 
Rev. J. Edward Oslund, Pastor 


Welcome to Los Angeles, California 


and to 


THE FIRST 
ENGLISH 
LUTHERAN 
CHURCH 


3119 W. Sixth St. 


Frederick J. 
Weertz, D.D., 
Pastor 


In the heart of 
the Wilshire 
district. 


Morning Worship 
11:00 A. M. 


The Lady of the Parsonage 

The missionaries’ wives were a very 
welcome and delightful addition to the 
school membership. They held daily 
separate sessions in the chapel under 
the capable leadership of Mrs. B. D. 
Castor, president of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the Virginia Synod. 
They discussed “The Parsonage Lady” 
under the appropriate titles: She 
“Loves,” “Learns,”; “Lifts,’ “Labors,” 
“Laughs.” Various members of the 
teaching staff also addressed the ladies, 
and Sister Rachel Reichert, missionary 
in Puerto Rico, spoke interestingly of 
the work in that “Isle of Enchantment.” 
Sister Rachel was very surprised to 
receive a check from Secretary Corbe 
with which to purchase a car for her 
work in Puerto Rico. 

Dean Kirsch reported that the 55 
missionary pastors came from 12 synods 
and 16 states. 

Missionary Superintendent P. H. 
Mullen and his wife, of the Pittsburgh 
Synod, were among the visiting no- 
tables. Dr. and Mrs. Paul Gerberding 
of Chicago, youthful vetern mission- 
aries still in the harness, and others 
were welcome members of the school. 
Vale till next year! 


News of West 


Penn Conference 


By Paut Levi FoutK 


St. John’s congregation at Littles- 
town, the Rev. Kenneth D. James pas- 
tor, has voted to erect a $10,000 Sunday 
school building to house their fast 
growing school. Plans by the architect 
call for a brick building on property 
already owned by the congregation and 
connected with the present church 
building. It will have twelve class- 
rooms on the first floor and an assembly 
room. In the basement will be a large 
social hall and kitchen. Pastor James 
is a native of Hanover, and formerly 
served as pastor of the New Chester 
charge. He is a graduate of Gettysburg 
College and Seminary. 


St. Peter’s Church, North York, is 
planning to observe the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the congregation in Novem- 
ber. A committee has been appointed 
with Mr. E. R. Patterson chairman to 
formulate plans for the observance. 


The Eirst Lutheran Church, New 
Oxford, the Rev. George E. Sheffer 
pastor, was the recipient of a fine bap- 
tismal font, made to harmonize with 
the new Gothic church and to blend 
with the other chancel furnishing. This 
font is the gift of Mr. and Mrs. C. S. 
Sponseller as a memorial to their 
daughter, Catherine Elizabeth, on the 


Make it a delight- 
ful vacation at 
Colton Manor. 
More luxury—but 
NO MORE in 
cost! 250 sea- 
cooled rooms, 
sea-water baths 
- Ship’s Sun 
ng direct from 
hotel. Fine food. Booklet. 


WEEKLY AS LOW AS 


$ perperson, doubleroom 
and bath, with meals, 2 
persons in room, 


ONE OF ATLANTIC 
CITY'S FINEST HOTELS 


Pennsylvania Ave. Paul Auchter, Mgr. 


When in St. Louis, Missouri, visit 


FAITH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


ALFRED L. GREWE, Pastor 
2831 Kingshighway Memorial Blvd. 
SUNDAY SERVICES 10:45 A. M. 


and you Guy \ONG LIFE! 


The peace of mind which comes from a 
regular income and provision for the future 
may add years to your life. Figures prove 
that owners of annuities are longer lived 
than the average person... As a holder of 
an Annuity Agreement of the American 
Bible Society you receive a check at stated 
intervals, regardless of disturbing or per- 
plexing world conditions. Such checks have 
never failed though they have been issued 
regularly for more than 90 years. You enjoy 
protection in old age through a steady in- 
come. You enjoy also the permanent satis- 
faction of taking part in the increasingly 
important work of making the Bible more 
widely available throughout the world. 


May we send you “A Gift That Lives,” a booklet explaining 
the plan and how you may enjoy its two-fold advantages? 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Bible House, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me, without obligation, your 
booklet [|-] entitled *‘A Gift That Lives.’’ 


Name. | 


Denomination | 
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MARION 
C Od EGE 


A LUTHERAN 
COLLEGE FOR 
YOUNG WOMEN 


Accredited Junior Col- 


lege and last two years 

of High School in fa- 

mous "blue grass" re- 

gion of Virginia. Lib- 

eral Arts, Pre-library, 

Pre-nursing, Pre-journal- 

ism, Pre-Social work, Education, Business Educa- 
tion, Home Economics, Music, Speech, Happy 
home and social life in atmosphere of Southern 
culture. 68th year. Rates $435.00 to $485.00. Cata- 
logue and view book.—H. J. Rhyne, Pres., Box K, 
Marion, Va. 


TRYON HALL 
29TH and GLENWOOD AVE., PHILA. 
Lutheran Hospice for Girls. 
Rates Reasonable. 
Director—Miss Sarah Catherman. 


ATLANTIC CITY 
THE ORVILLE 
South Tennessee near Beach 


American Plan. Running Water. Free Bathing. 
$2.50 daily. $15.00 weekly. Also European Plan. 
Booklet. J. and E. ROESCH 


WANTED 


One Hundred Good Used Books of Worship 
with music. Reply: A. J. A., 2nd Floor, 1228 
Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


tenth anniversary of her death. Mr. 
Sponseller for years has been the very 
efficient teacher of a large men’s Bible 
class. 


Personal 

The Rev. Harold Aberly Dunkel- 
berger, grandson of Dr. John Aberly, 
retired president of Gettysburg Sem- 
inary, has received and accepted a call 
to succeed the Rev. Marshall E. Bren- 
neman as pastor of Trinity Church, 
Mechanicsburg. Mr. Dunkelberger for 
the past two years has been student 
pastor at Columbia University, New 
York City, where he has been studying 
toward his doctor of philosophy degree. 


On July 27 the writer took part in 
the installation of the Rev. Donald R. 
Stonesifer, as pastor of the Smithburg 
Charge in Maryland. The president of 
the Maryland Synod, the Rev. Raymond 
C. Sorrick, preached the sermon to the 
congregation and conducted the act of 
installation, after the writer had 
preached the sermon to the pastor. For 
the past two years Mr. Stonesifer has 
been assistant pastor at St. John’s, 
Hagerstown, Md., J. Edward Harms, 
D.D., pastor. Mr. Stonesifer is a son of 
St. Paul’s congregation, Hanover, Pa., 
of which the writer is pastor. 


NEW RALLY DAY SOUVENIRS 


Every pupil in the Beginner, Primary and Junior departments will welcome these 
brightly colored souvenirs to take home. 


No. 1056. 
come. 


“A Rally Day Wel- 
Come every Sunday.” 


The Bible text on the back is, 
“T will instruct thee and teach 
thee in the way which thou 


shalt go.” Psalm 32:8. 


No. 1057. “Our aim is good serv- 


ice.” 


The Bible verse is, 


“Search the Scriptures: they 
testify of me,” John 5: 39. 


1,000 to a box. 


Size, 3% x 2% inches. 


Price, 


20 cents a doz.; $1.25 a hundred. 


Rally Day Offering Envelopes 


No. 1. 


Size, 44% x 2% inches. 


Price, 30 cents per 100; $2.00 per 1,000. 
No. 3006-L. Lithographed in colors and made 


of strong stock. Size, 4%4 x 2% inches. 


Price, 40 cents per 100; $3.50 per 1,000. 


( An inexpensive envelope in our own 
design, printed in black on stout white stock. 


CELLULOID RALLY DAY BUTTON No. 15 
MADE UP IN ATTRACTIVE DESIGN IN COLORS 
Price, 20 cents a dozen; $1.50 a hundred. 
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Luther League 

The executive committee of the York 
District Luther League met August 18 
in Thomasville with fourteen members 
present, Miss Grace Smith hostess. The 
vice-president, Lester Seiders, pre- 
sided. Devotions were conducted by 
James H. Stein, Jr. The departmental 
secretaries made detailed reports of 
their activities. The fall banquet will 
be held the evening of September 23, 
with Dr. George M. Diffenderfer, sup- 
ply pastor of St. Paul’s, York, as the 
speaker. September 7, the district 
Leaguers will conduct services in the 
York County Jail. October 23, the an- 
nual presidents’ and workers’ confer- 
ence will be held in Union Lutheran 
Church York. It is encouraging to note 
how well the youth of the church 
launch out on the vital work of the 
church. They deserve every encour- 
agement that older members of the 
church can give them. 


Under Quarantine 

This community and some nearby 
communities are at present under 
quarantine because of an epidemic of 
infantile paralysis. Persons under 21 
are barred from all public meetings, 
and will be under present orders until 
September 15. Sunday schools are sadly 
short in numbers and now are only for 
adults. Schools will be closed in a pro- 
longed vacation until September 15. 
Football games have been canceled. 
There are nearly 100 cases on our ter- 
ritory. People are co-operating in the 
quarantine in the earnest hope that the 
dread disease may be checked and. 
everything be restored to normal by 
September 15, otherwise the quarantine 
period will be extended. 


Southern Illinois 


CAMP LUSOCA REPORTS } 
_ SUCCESSFUL SEASON | 


By GrorGE BEISWANGER 


THE Southern Conference put on a 
most successful camp July 13-20 under 
the direction of the Rev. Marvin C. 
Reichert, pastor of Redeemer Church, 
Centralia, Ill. The attendance reached 
an all-time high of ninety-three camp- 
ers, including the staff. 

For five years Camp Lusoca has been 
conducted at Dixon Springs, and each 
year there has been improvement in 
staff and curriculum and an increase 
in campers and number of congrega- 
tions represented. This year a number 
of campers, having reached the age 
limit which precludes their return next 
year, actually wept when they bade 
good-by to associates and teachers. 

Those assisting Pastor Reichert were 
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Dr. Frederick F. Mueller, pastor St. 
Mark’s, St. Louis, Mo., instructor in 
Bible; Pastor Lee Ogan, Advent, St. 
‘Louis, Mo., athletic director and in- 
structor; Pastor Paul Bollman, St. 
James, Vandalia, Ill, dean and Bible 
instructor; Pastor George Volkmar, 
Mizpah, St. Louis, Mo., instructor. 
Women in charge of the girls were: 
Mrs. M. C. Reichert, Centralia; Mrs. 
Rueckert, East St. Louis, Ill.; Miss 
Mary Seibold, Mt. Carmel, Ill; and 
Miss Margaret Doering, Vandalia, II. 

Our church schools and Luther 
Leagues are showing evidence of the 
training received at this camp; and 
Carthage College finds it a good re- 
cruiting ground. 


| _ DeSoto Loses Pastor 


Pastor Herman Wennermark re- 
signed the DeSoto Parish to take effect 
August 1. Pastor Wennermark was an 
army reserve officer and had previously 
rendered excellent service to our boys 
in camp. He has been assigned to Ft. 
Bragg, Fayetteville, N. C. 


The Southern District Luther League 


held a fine picnic at Fort Kaskaskia 


(now Fort Gage), Sunday afternoon 
and evening, July 27. It was a‘hot day, 
and from two standpoints every one 
had a hot time. The whole team was 
there and the coaches were boosting 


for the largest, best and most enthu- 


siastic state convention to be held at 


eSprinpfeld, IL, August 20-September 
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1. By the time these notes are read we 
shall be gathering for one of the finest 
conventions the state League has ever 
had. The Southern District, under the 
leadership of President Katharyn Wild 


_ of Murphysboro, is really going places. 


The altar of St. Paul’s Church, 
Metropolis, Ill., has been enriched by 
the addition of two brass vases, the gift 
of Mrs. Blanche Gilbert of Chicago, II1., 
as a token of gratitude upon the or- 
dination and entering the Lutheran 
ministry of her son, the Rev. Glen 
Gaylor Gilbert. Mrs. Gilbert was a 
member of the first catechetical_class 
of St. Paul’s Church after its organiza- 
tion in 1912. The Rev. Mr. Gilbert is 


‘pastor of the Rock Grove Parish. 


The brass cross and candlesticks on 


_ the altar, which are memorials, are be- 


ing refinished. The Dorcas Society is 
sponsoring the cost. 

During the summer St. Paul’s is 
raising funds to clear the debt on the 
new parsonage. 


At the recent commencement of Car- 
thage College two Southern Confer- 
ence pastors were honored with the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity: Pastor 
Alfred L. Grewe of Faith Church, St. 
Louis, Mo., and Pastor William J. Boat- 
man, Murphysboro, Ill. These two pas- 
tors are holding forth the Lamp of 
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LOS ANGELES — A MAJOR DEFENSE AREA 
NEEDS NURSES 


An opportunity for Registered Nurses to find employment in California if they can 


qualify for license under State Board. 


LUTHERAN SCHOOL OF NURSING 


Accredited School, 3-year course. 


THE CALIFORNIA HOSPITAL 
a 300 bed institution 


RITZ E. HEERMAN, F.A.C.H.A. 
Superintendent 


Light and Life in their respective com- 
munities and are helping keep the 
Southern Conference to the fore. 


Loogootee held a successful daily va- 


cation Bible school; Vandalia will cele-- 


brate its 75th anniversary in October; 
Cairo is planning to entertain confer- 
ence this fall and at the same time 
celebrate its 75th anniversary; Mount 
Joy held its fourth annual Homecom- 
ing July 6. Pastors Boatman and Wen- 
nermark were the speakers. 


Severe Drouth 


Southern Illinois is passing through 
severe hot and dry weather. For eigh- 
teen months we have had subnormal 
rainfall and for the last ten weeks only 
light showers in spots. The farm ponds 
have long been dry; cisterns and 
springs and wells are running dry. 
Cities like Mt. Vernon, Carbondale and 
Anna are restricting the use of water. 
The Anna State Hospital with 2,300 
patients has been rationing its water 
for some time. At the time of writing 
(first week in August) there is no re- 
lief in sight. Serious consequences are 
in the offing unless there is a break in 
the drouth. 

Despite the dry weather church at- 
tendance has held up remarkably well 
and finances are not so bad. This is 
testimony to an abiding faith. 


Applicants must have two years Junior College, 


including pre-nursing subjects. 


Write for information regard- 
ing employment or The School 
of Nursing to The Lutheran 
Hospital Society of Southern 
California (operating The Cali- 
fornia Hospital in Los Angeles 
and the Santa Monica Hospital 


in Santa Monica). 


1414 SOUTH HOPE STREET 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


CHRISTINE A. LARSEN, R.N.B:S. 


Director of Nurses 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries — Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


1837 Marking 104 years of service 1941 
to the church and clergy 

COX SONS: & VINING, INC. 

131, EAST 23rp STREET, NEW YORK. ‘N. Y. 


Christian Greeting Cards 


for re-sale or personal use. Christmas Cards. Also 
eards for all occasions. Birthday, Congratulations, 
Good Cheer, Get Well, and Sympathy folders. 
True Christian sentiments. Each exquisite card has 
some distinctive touch which gives it instant ap- 
peal. There should be a BIG demand in your com- 
munity for these cards. Rock-bottom prices insure 
our agents large all-year-round profits. Send for 
FREE SAMPLE OFFER. 
SCRIPTURE GREETING CARD COMPANY 

Dept. 18 Box 522 Philadelphia, Pa. 


$2325 GOWNS 


Pulpit 


Confirmation Robes, Paraments. 
Fine materials, beautiful work, 
pleasingly low prices. State your 
needs. Catalog, samples on re- 
quest. DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1127 S. 4th St., Greenville, Ill. 
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75 FIFTH AVENUE—NEW YORK 
STUDIOS: PATERSON, N. J. 


TAINED GLASS WINDOWS 


BRONZE TABLETS 


| MEMORIALS IN WOOD, MARBLE, IRON, MOSAICS 
ALTAR FURNISHINGS @ DESIGNS SUBMITTED 
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Kindergarten to College! | If You're Going to the Movies ; 


LANKENAU CONSULT THESE ESTIMATES OF CURRENT FEATURE FILMS t 


Films marked M may appeal to Mature Audience. 2 
Founded 1890. Conducted by Deaconesses. Films marked Y may appeal to Young People. 
BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 6-18 Films marked C may appeal to Children. + 


Elementary Grades. Junior and Senior High. 
Accredited. College Preparatory or General Course. 
Scholaene a ieeces equal) Sto Rese 
pacious an well-equippe: Playgrounas an . . . . . 
gymnasium. Prepared by Independent Filmscores, a private reviewing service . 
For further ee eat Dereon aly, or % 
sen or catalog 3 = 3 2 ‘ 
2200-2400 GIRARD AVE., PHILADELPHIA I Was a Prisoner Melodrama. Ship’s mate, Less horror than in many previous 


* Means Outstanding for Family. 
+ Means Outstanding for Mature Audience. 


Rev Elna D. SI on Devil’s Island sent to French penal col- films with this setting, and char- 
ri Aeecaa 2 ae ut pustils (Col.) ’ ony, manages with help of acterizations are not bad, but situa- ‘ 
E. Cianelli wife of rascally prison doc- tions with their trumped-up air are 
Sally Eilers a tor to reveal officials’ graft. not very convincing. Routine. May 
Donald Woo \ 
owns for Pulpit andChoir 
es P Life Begins for Family drama. Now that Theme the same as in most of this 


@ Superfrontals, pulpit and lectern Andy Hardy he is eighteen, Andy seeks series—Andy’s ego in the process of — 


‘ hangings, bookmarkers, com- (MGM) immediate success in the deflation. But, like the others, it con- 
munion linens, materials cut out, Catalogue Judy Garland business world; learns tains passages of real value: humor, 
and samples on request. Fay Holden through painful experience pathos, great common sense. Whole- — 

417 Fifth Avenue Mickey Rooney that he is not yet ready some, entertaining. M! Y= 
J.-M a ,INC New York Lewis Stone for it. . : 
Out of the Fog Drama. Two simple fisher- Excellently photographed to bring out’ H 
(War.) men, symbols of ‘the “little somberness of theme, and containing. 
G HI C AG O John Garfield man,” finally rise up excellent characterizations. Depress- — 
Ida Lupino against the ruthless small- ing but effective. M 
Lutheran Theological Seminary Thos. Mitchell time racketeer who preys ‘ 

For information and catalog address John Qualen waighene them. 3 ‘ 

a man hee ek Be ee *The Reluctant Tour of the Disney studios This is the film being picketed by 

1600 S. Eleventh Avenue, Maywood, III. Dragon (RKO) with Benchley, during labor groups sympathetic to strike of — 

Robert Benchley which processes in cartoon Disney technicians. If you don’t mind 
Disney studio making are revealed. In- learning that Mickey is not a real { 
personnel cludes three new cartoon mouse, interesting and informative. 
ae features. An excellent family film. M, Y, Ca 
RGEISSLER INC. +The Stars Look Drama of the Welsh coal The theme—honest, refusing to com- 
Down (British mines. A young man’s promise for the sake of glamor or — 
film, distributed struggle through disil- melodrama; the performance—as real 
IN CARVED WOOD AND |i & by MGM) lusionment and failure to as life itself; the direction—produc- \ 
MARBLE-BRASS -SHVER M. Lockwood serve his people, finding tive of a thrilling tale. Probably the — 
Lee EABRICS PEIN DOWS M. Redgrave himself only after a dis- most impressive picture yet made of 
. . Emlyn Williams aster whose approach col- the way a given section of the indus- — 
ors the atmosphere trial world lives and works. A plea 
throughout. for a “better day to come.” Right. | 
EMBROIDERIES i, 
Bible Markers . . Wild Geese Flying Drama, based on S. E. The wild geese flying, as magnificent ! 
Super-Frontals (Fox) White novel about lum- nature shots as have ever been made, 
STOLES—CHOIR GOWNS—CAPS Joan Bennett berjack whose yen to fol- are the only reason for ‘seeing the 
BRASS GOODS—SILK FLAGS—BANNERS Henry Fonda low “wild geese” succumbs film; its story is wooden, unconvinc- — 
WM. LEHMBERG & SONS, Inc. W. William at length to domesticity. ing. 


138 N. TENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA 


BEST CURRENT FILMS 


M EN EELY For Family: Adventures of Chico, Andy Hardy’s Private Secretary, The Big — 
BELL CO Store, Fantasia, The Great Commandment, The Great Dictator, Men of Boys’ ; 

q Town, Power and the Land, Sunny, There’s Magic in Music. j 

EOF a For Mature Audience: Adam Had Four Sons, Blackout, Blood and Sandi 2 


220BROADWAY, NY. CITY Blossoms in the Dust, Cheers for Miss Bishop, Citizen Kane, The Devil and Miss 4 
‘ >BEL Jones, The Fight for Life, A Girl, A Guy and a Gob, The Girl in the News, Ku ~ 
LS Kan, Meet John Doe, Missing Ten Days, Night Train, Penny Serenade. { 
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c ‘ PETER A. ELSESSER ‘ 
Lenoir Rhyne College, Hickory, N.C. oO ‘ June 16 there passed from the scene f 
(CO-EDUCATIONAL) c. = of human activities one of the most 
Owned and controlled by the United Evangelical , 3 dynamic of Lutheran laymen in the ; 
Trathera tyne to Gee ate person of Peter Andrew Elsesser at the 
age of seventy-four years. 

Mr. Elsesser was the teacher of the 
Goodfellowship Sunday School Class 
of St. Matthew’s Church of York, Pa., 
for forty-three years and the superin- 
tendent thirty years. He was also — 


For information and catalogue, write fon’ ve president of the York Y. M. C. A. for 
P. E. MONROE, President : 


3 
STANDARD “A” GRADE INSTITUTION A 
Lenoir Rhyne College - - Hickory, N. C. a! e : forty years. | 


Fully accredited by the Southern Association of Colleges 
A.B. and B.S. DEGREES 
PRE-PROFESSIONAL, TEACHERS, COMMERCIAL 
AND MUSIC COURSES 
Expenses $356.00 to $380.00. 


He was a man of tremendous energy 
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in whatever he engaged in and was en- 
dowed with an unusual insight into the 
fitness of things. With all his high- 
powered drive in business he was by 
nature a pietist and a mystic, never 
missing prayer meeting if it was pos- 
_ sible for him to get there. 

His gospel was, “Sow the Seed.” 
Young people were his specialty and 
thousands now in manhood and wom- 


Announcing 


the publication, after 12 years of continuous effort on 


the part of a group of the world’s leading scholars, of 


THE NEW TESTAMENT 
in Basic English 


AND WHY EVERYONE SHOULD 
OWN A COPY 


HIS New Testament will be a revelation to all 
students and lovers of the Bible. It is not a 
substitute for your present Bible — but a swpple- 
ment to it! It will make passages that may have 
seemed obscure to you, crystal-clear in meaning. 
The dignified phraseology of the King James ver- 
sion that you know and love will take on new 
directness and simplicity. Verses you may have 
thought ambiguous (because the meanings of 
their words have changed through the years) are 
given renewed vigor and vitality. 


How is this possible? Words change in time, 
just like nations. Our traditional King James 
Bible was translated more than three centuries 


_ MR. PETER A. ELSESSER 


anhood owe their ideals to him: He 
never took a vacation; even a Sunday 
school pienic was not time out for him, 
as Dr. William ‘Sunday:of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., can testify, for it was during a 
Sunday school picnic that Mr. Elsesser 
backed him up against a tree and told 
him he ought to enter the ministry. 
Just about a month before his death 
a great testimonial dinner was given 
by the York Y. M. C. A. to him, at 
which time he was presented with a 
bound volume of testimonial letters 
from men all over the world. John R. 
Mott sent one from Chile. Many of 
these were incorporated in a beautiful 
memorial booklet distributed by his 
Sunday school class. 
J. B. Baker, His Pastor. 


HOWARD S. SHANKS 


THe Rev. Charles E. Read, pastor of 
Redeemer Church, Monaca, Pa., has 
reported the death of Howard S. 
Shanks, a prominent layman and mem- 
ber of that congregation. Mr. Shanks 
was distinguished in the mind of his 
pastor for his activities in Christian 
work. He served on the church coun- 
cil, was president of the Brotherhood, 
and was interested in the whole pro- 
gram of the church. His influence was 
manifested in activities for community 
welfare, and in such contacts the fact 
that he had been, in his early manhood, 


WHAT IS BASIC 
ENGLISH? 
Basic English is a sim- 
plified form of English, 
relying on a vocabulary of 
less than 1,000 words and 
a few simple rules, with 
which the sense of any- 
thing can be _ expressed 
perfectly in English. Not 
intended as a_ substitute 
for English, it mneverthe- 
less enables anyone to 
grasp otherwise difficult 
meanings in rapid time. 
It is a tribute both to 
Basic English and the won- 
derful universality of the 
Bible’s language that this 
book can be made so com- 
plete and accurate, and at 
the same time lose none 
of its strength and beauty. 


NOTE: 


ago, by men who spoke the English of Queen 
Elizabeth’s time. 
have translated the original Bible into clear, un- 
derstandable basic English, a simplified form of 
English as it is spoken today. 


But now, leading Bible scholars 


Examine a copy of The New Testament in Basic 
English at your bookseller’s today — and see what a 
miracle of beauty and reverence this Bible really is! 


Now at your bookseller’s, $2.00 


Published by: 


EK. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 
300 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
TEACHERS AND MISSIONARIES tell us this book is already proving to be a real 


boon to those just learning English, whether children or adults. 


a professional baseball player gave 
him prestige and the entree that he 
otherwise might not have had. 

He played professional ball with the 
Washington Senators for twelve years, 
then was traded to the Boston Red Sox, 
and later to the New York Yankees. 
The last five years of his major league 
experience were spent with the Cleve- 
land Indians as player and coach. 


Fifty-six Years of Service 


Tue celebration of the fifty-sixth an- 
niversary of the laying of the corner- 
stone of the Church of Our Redeemer 
in Washington, D. C., which was 
actually Saturday, August 9, was cele- 


brated Sunday, August 10, and Mon- 
day following. 

The anniversary address was deliv- 
ered by the Rev. J. N. Beaman, a life- 
long friend of the pastor, D. E. Wise- 
man, D.D. The celebration closed Mon- 
day night with exercises and an ex- 
hibition of work done by the pupils of 
the weekday Bible school under the 
direction of Miss Alice Tompkins. 
There were also exhibited several pic- 
ture charts of scenes of the Virgin 
Islands, Grand Canyon and Jamaica 
British West Indies, where the pastor 
has preached and visited. 

Dr. Wiseman was presented with a 
purse and an easy chair in honor of his 
fifty-six years of continuous service in 
the church of which he was the founder 
and only pastor. 
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"Gh, Vik Drelate 


LEVERING TYSON, Litt.D., LL.D. 
President 


FRESHMEN REPORT SEPTEMBER 16 


New York’s 
Friendliest Hote 


Convenient location 
quiet, spacious rooms 
friendly, attentive serv 
ice make the Prine 
George New York’s out: 
standing hotel value. 


rince George 


14 East 28 


Hotel NewYork 


Extra CHRISTMAS CASH 


Sell Christmas cards that express the true 

ak 1 joy of Christmas. 21 |excentonaly pernoral 
folders! with scripture texts to sell for $1—ail 

triumphs of greeting card artistry. Furnished 
with or without name imprinted. Earn additional 
big profits with our sensational 60 for$1 line, Every- 
day Boxes and Christmas Wrappings. 12 other 
fast money makers. Liberal Sample Offer. Experi- 
ence unnecessary. Quick Service. Rush request 
for box on approval and Free Money Making lan. 


WESTERN ART STUDIOS, Dept. RA\24 
257 So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


CHOIR GOWNS 


PULPIT VESTMENTS 
HANGINGS - ORNAMENTS - FRINGES 
FURNISHINGS AND SUPPLIES 
Catalog Free on Request. 


The C. E. WARD CO., New London, O. 


CHURCH 
PAINTINGS 
Mural and Aliar 
JOHN KROGMANN 


ARTIST 
3561 W. Fullerton 
Chicago 


Studio 3 


THE BEST OF THEIR KIND 
Workmanship Unsurpassed 
Outfitters to over 25C0 
schools, colleges, churches 
and seminaries. 
Write for catalog. 


Mc. CARTHY & SIMON tc. 
Ciablished IW2 
7-9 WEST 36ST. NEW YORK,NY. 


“PULPIT 


Ne CHOIR 


To Enroll for College Next September 


MUHLENBERG. COELEGE 


OFFERS 
Preparation for all the Professions and for Business 
A Program to meet the needs of the Individual Student 
A Modern Campus with Completely Equipped Buildings 
A Faculty of Men who Understand College Students Re 
A Well-rounded Curriculum that Emphasizes the Importance of Christian Character 
For Catalog and Full Information Address 
H. A. BENFER, Registrar 


MUHLENBERG COLLEGE 


ALLENTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 


ROBERT C. HORN, Ph.D., Litt.D. 
Dean 


COLLEGE OPENS SEPTEMBER 22 


NEW ANNUITY RATES 

At the August meeting of the Board 
of Managers of the American Bible So- 
ciety, the new annuity rates, approved 
at the Conference on Annuities held 
in New York on April 29, were adopted. 
Similar action has been taken by large 
boards of various Protestant churches 
and by some of the organizations of our 
Church. The Committee on Annuities 
of the Commission on Investments of 
the United Lutheran Church recom- 
mends that all the annuity-issuing or- 
ganizations of the Church adopt these 
new rates, which are more in line with 
present money and investment condi- 
tions than the rates adopted previously. 

These new rates are set forth in 
tables contained in a report of the pro- 
ceedings of the Conference mentioned 
above, and may be obtained from the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ 
in America, 297 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y., at a cost of 50 cents per 
copy. 

BreNJAMIN B. SiiFeR, Chairman. 


AT FURLOUGH COTTAGE 

The Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Roy M. 
Dunkelberger of South India are 
spending part of August at the Fur- 
lough Cottages, Ventnor, N. J. These 
cottages are maintained by the Inter- 
denominational Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety for missionaries on furlough. Miss 
Mary G. Wilson of Wayne, Pa., is the 
newly elected president. 


CHAPLAINS 

The Rev. James Stockman, pastor of 
Trinity Church, Greenville, S. C., is 
post chaplain at the Air Corps Ad- 
vanced Flying School, Craig Field, 
Selma, Ala. Chaplain Palmer Pierce, 
pastor of the Church of the Incarnation, 
Columbia, S. C., is at present stationed 
at Turner Field, Albany, Ga. 
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BY SHORT WAVE TO EUROPE 


(Contiued from page 2) 


not hope that they were bringing the 
comfort and peace of Christ to those 
without preachers? And did they not 
pray that those who are weary, those 


who are ill, and those who are heart- — 


hungry might indeed come unto Him 


—unto Him Who is abundantly able to 


save! 


Near, Though Far Away 

And those who listened in the world’s 
far corners! Did they have a feeling of 
nearness and unity? They must have 
had it, for they were worshiping 


through the same lessons and prayers ~ 
which were being used throughout the 


world that day—the same in Boston 
and Singapore, in Juneau and Cape 
Town. 

Every pew-sitter knows that even 
though attending carefully to the words 
from chancel and pulpit, a listener can, 
and sometimes involuntarily does, use 
a small bit of the mind for separate 
thought and speculation. So now there 


drifted through the mind related | 


thoughts about the Lutheran Church. 
She is at present enjoying an un- 
precedented opportunity in radio be- 
cause her pastors and consecrated lay- 
men have been alert. ‘National Ves- 
pers” covers the continent by long 
wave on Sunday afternoons June 
through September. These broadcasts 
are in English and are being presented 
by Dr. Scherer and Dr. Blackwelder. 
WRUL reaches several continents from 
the world’s most powerful short-wave 
station. These broadcasts are in cycles 
of six, a cycle being completed when 
English, Danish, Norwegian, Swedish, 
Finnish, and German language broad- 
casts have been presented. 

By the close of the broadcast, the 
number in the pews had doubled. Soon 
after, the sound of music and of read- 
ing was heard. The Danish service for 
the following Sunday was already be- 
ing worked out. 


Churchwide Sponsorship 


The National Lutheran Council is 
sponsoring these broadcasts. Each lan- 


guage group provides its own service— 


liturgist, preacher, singers, and organ-~ 
ist. All are volunteers and contribute 
their services. They go through the 
complete broadcast on the Sunday pre- 
ceding its presentation over the air, and 
spend considerable time and thought 
on the service before it goes on the air. 

Thought skipped back to the present 
service. Were people a long way off, 
in igloo and safari, really listening to 
the words being uttered here? How far 


could these voices travel? And there ~ 


came to mind statements from the sta- 
tion about the distribution of the fan 
mail that had been received. Yes, peo- 
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ple on the other side of the earth were 
listening! And, too, there was the map 
showing how far these words would 
penetrate. It looked very like the pic- 
tures of an amoeba in the textbook: 
Only this amoeba had a very irregular 
periphery, something like an oak leaf, 
and it covered a large part of the map 
which represents the earth. 

If we are reaching that far, do we 
also reach farther? Who can say? 
When Samuel Wolcott wrote the words 
| of his hymn in 1869, they were prob- 
|| ably largely a wish that the gospel 

might sometime penetrate to the re- 

motest parts of the globe and that those 
who heard might come to Christ; and 
just so our present broadcasts are 
probably only a wish for the future. 

But it is a fact that on Sunday after- 
~noons in Boston four people can stand 
before an upright pipe with a bulge at 
the top and joyfully say in their hearts, 
“Christ for the world we sing”; and 
one man, or two, can stand before that 
altar and chancel window and humbly 
pray in their hearts, “The world to 
Christ we bring.” 


A CALLED MEETING 


A one-day called meeting of the United 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of North Carolina 
will be held in St. Mark’s Church, China Grove, 
N. C., September 25, beginning at 9.30 A. M. 

F. L. Conrad, Sec. 


CONFERENCE 


The fall convention of the Erie Conference of 
the Pittsburgh Synod will be held Tuesday, 
October 7, in St. Paul’s Church, Drake’s Mills, 
Pa., the Rev. Roy S. Schultz pastor. 

The morning session will begin at 9.30 o’clock 
with the Confessional Service and Holy Com- 
munion. The afternoon session will begin at 
1.30 P. M. Lewis R. Fox, Sec. 


| WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


| The seventh biennial convention of the 
| Women’s Missionary Society of the United Lu- 
_ theran Synod of New York will be held Sep- 
| tember 30, October 1 and 2, at Immanuel 
| Church, Meriden, Conn., the Rev. E. W. Ham- 

mer pastor. 


Emily Herr, Sec. 


ie, The fifty-sixth annual convention of the 
| Women’s. Missionary...Society of the: -United 
Synod of North Carolina will be held Septem- 
i ber 30-October 2 in Emmanuel Church, High 
Point, N. C., F. L. Conrad, D.D., pastor. Open- 
ing service Tuesday at 10.30 A. M. 


| Mrs. Earl K. Bodie, Sec. 
| 
| 


OBITUARY 


; The Rev. Thomas Shannon Brown 


fs of Savannah, Ga., was called to the heavenly 
fi home July 18. The funeral was held Sunday 
afternoon, July 20, from the Sipple Funeral 
Home, Savannah, conducted by Dr. C. A. Linn, 
the Rev. Alfred Shelley and Dr. H. J. Black. 
The interment took place at the Elmwood 
Cemetery, Columbia, S. C. 

Pastor Brown was born at Wytheville, Va., 
November 24, 1857. He received his early train- 
ing in the schools of his home city. He was 
graduated from Roanoke College, Salem, Va., 
with the class of 1879, and from Gettysburg 
Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa., in 1882. 
He was ordained to the ministry of the Gospel 
in 1882 by the former Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod of Southwest Virginia—now a part of 
the Virginia Synod of the United Lutheran 
Church. 

The ministry of Pastor Brown extended over 
the exceptionally long period of fifty-eight 
years. The following are the pastorates which 
he served: St. Mark’s Church, Charlotte, N. C., 
1882-1890; churches near Salem, Va., 1890-1895; 
Mt. Zion Church, Pittsburgh, Pa., 1895-1910; St. 
Stephen’s Church, Lexington, S. C., 1910-1914; 
Macedonia Church, Burlington, N. C., 1914- 
1922; St. Luke’s Church, Florence, S. C., 1922- 
1926; the Church of the Ascension, Savannah, 
Ga., as Supply pastor, for ten months during 
1926; the Church of the Reformation, Savannah, 
Ga., 1927 to October 1, 1940, the latter being 


the date of his retirement from the active 
ministry. 

St. Mark’s Church, Charlotte, N. C., became 
self-supporting during his ministry, it being 
a mission at the beginning of his service. Two 
of the congregations which he served erected 
their present churches under his leadership— 
St. Mark’s, Charlotte, N. C., in 1885, and the 
Church of the Reformation, Savannah, Ga., in 
1929 

He served on many important boards and 
committees of the synods and the Church at 
large. He was faithful, efficient and untiring 
in the abundance of his labors—truly a child 
of God through faith in Christ as Saviour, and 
a friend of man. Piet ; 

The following is taken from an editorial in 
the Savannah Morning News: “In pulpit and 
private life Mr. Brown was a true exemplar of 
the Christian tenets. With quiet good 
humor he wended his way among his own 
flock and the community at large, spreading 
comfort and optimism and wholesome com- 
mon sense. ... His entire life was a shining 
example to his fellowmen of the rich blessings 
which come from steadfast faith in the doc- 
trine of Christianity.” ‘‘They rest from their 
labors, and their works do follow them.” 


H. J. Black. 
RESOLUTION 
Jacob Maurer, D.D. 


“Whereas God in His infinite Wisdom has 
seen fit to call to his eternal reward, Jacob 
Maurer, D.D., and Whereas, the deceased was 
La first president of the Nova Scotia Synod, 
an. 

“Whereas, the lamented Dr. Maurer rendered 
a great service to the Lutheran Church in Can- 
ada, both in Nova Scotia and in Ontario, by his 
diligent work for the Kingdom, his soundness 
of doctrine and his clarity of preaching the 
Word, 

“Be it resolved, 

“That this synod remember before God with 
grateful hearts the years and the labors of the 
late Pastor Maurer, and that this resolution be 
spread on the Minutes and published in THE 
LuTHERAN and The Canada Lutheran, and a copy 
sent to the family.” 

EvANGELICAL LUTHERAN Synop oF Nova Scorra 


June 28, 1941. 
MARRIED 


Dr. and Mrs. George W. Miley announce the 
marriage of their daughter, Kathryn Elizabeth, 
to Mr. Joseph E. .Rinderknecht on Thursday, 
July 31, in Toledo, Ohio. 
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SUPERIOR QUALITY 


CHOIR 
PULPIT 


GOWNS 


Willsie gowns are made of 
finer materials, cut on full 
pattern and hand tailored 
throughout. Give better ap- 
pearance, wear longer. Yet 
they cost no more. Write 
for sample and prices. 


| 


PAUL A. WILLSIE CO. 
457 W. Fort St., Detroit, Mich. 
Smith Bldg., Omaha, Nebraska 


FOREIGN MISSIONARIES! 
MISSION BOARDS! 


A Great Central Source for ALL Your Needs 


Are you seeking a reliable, economical and 
centralized source of supply for 


® Building Materials 

® Plumbing Supplies 

@ Furniture and Other 
Station Furnishings 


For nearly 55 years, Wards complete, tech- 

nical export service has given unexcelled 

service to missionaries in all parts of the 

world. If you wish a catalog for export use 

only, write today for a free copy. 

Special quantity prices quoted to Mission 
boards on station equipment. 


MONTGOMERY WARD 
Export Missionary Unit Dept. L 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


® Clothing 
@ Hardware & Paints 


@ Electrical Appliances 
and Supplies 


Don't Cell Your Wife Chis... 


the children.” 


Age 25 — $53.05 
Age 30 —$55.75 


$5,000.00 PROTECTION for °55.75 


Annual Rates for a $5,000 W. L. Economic Life Insurance Contract: 
Issued to men only, ages 16 to 55. 


(The following rates are for the first 5 years only) 
Age 35 — $59.80 
Age 40 — $66.40 


UNLESS YOU DO SOMETHING ABOUT IT! 


... then if your wife becomes a widow, she won't look back and 
remember the time you “almost bought life insurance for her and 


Age 45 — $77.85 
Age 50 — $99.75 


Write today for complete information on this low-cost protection 
policy. It is issued in amounts of $2,000 to $10,000. 


LUTHERAN BROTHERHOOD 


Legal Reserve Life Insurance for Lutherans 
HERMAN L. EKERN, President 


608 Second Avenue South 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


LUTHERAN BROTHERHOOD, Legal Reserve Life Insurance 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Send complete information on your W. L. Economic Contract. 


NAME: 


ADDRESS: 
CITY: 


f 
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Ys hes TIME ) | 


It does take time to develop Christian character. It 
takes more time than we can give in Sunday school. 
Christian truths must be made real to children if they are 
to develop into fine Christian men and women. And it 
takes longer than an hour a week in Sunday school to do 
it. That is why we advocate so strongly the formation of 
weekday church school groups. We want our boys and 
girls to become well acquainted with that most im- 


portant of all subjects—the Christian religion. 


Ample and Suitable Material for 


WEEKDAY CHURCH SCHOOLS ¥ 


For 4 to 11 Year-Olds* : 
CHILDREN OF THE CHURCH Series 


Departmentally graded units for Beginners, Primary and Junior , } 
Groups—wide range of selection—adaptable to most any situation 


—some units suitable for use in community schools. 


Send for Descriptive Circular 


7 
f 
For Intermediates and Seniors ‘ 


CHRISTIAN YOUTH Series j 


i 
Departmentally graded units for these two groups—purposeful f 
<The Religious abdication «Texts and vital subjects — arresting and stimulating presentation — — 


for Weekday Church Schools—our adaptable to any situation — some units adaptable for use in com- 
first weekday series—are still avail- 


munity schools. 
able. Catalog sheet on application. | 


Send for Special Bulletin 


The United Lutheran Publication House | 


THIRTEENTH AND SPRUCE STREETS e PHILADELPHIA 


Chicago Columbia Pittsburgh | 


c 
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